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For the Companion. 


THE INVASION OF SPRINGWOOD. 


The boys and girls who live in these days of 
peace and plenty, security and good-will, can only 
vaguely conjecture the terrors and agitations of 
‘‘war-times.” 
respects, harder on the children than upon grown 
persons, because the younger people, in their 


ignorance, exaggerated every danger, and that| 


which, to their elders, was only a remote possi- 
bility, became often in their minds an immediately 
impending disaster. 

Some of the Southern people, who were children 
before the Civil War, can remember the awful 
terror that filled their souls at the thought of an 
insurrection of the slaves. The terrors of war 
took the place of negro rebellion as a source of 
fear to the children, who became as much afraid 
of the cry ‘Yankees is a-comin’!”’ as they had 
before been of ‘‘Niggers is a-risin’!"" 

Mr. Millan, a Southern planter, who had a great 
deal of land and many slaves, went into the army, 
leaving his wife and children unprotected, save by 
the old family servants, who he knew would do 
their utmost for them. It was a pleasure to the 
children—like acting a real story—to stay at home 
and work for father. The girls made socks and 
pincushions, and the boys killed rabbits and 
squirrels to make him a fur hat and gloves. 

It was a thrilling experience when their father 
was at home on a furlough once, and had to fly 
to the woods in haste, at the cry that the Yankees 
were coming. How delightfully mysterious it 
was to walk down the road in the evening with 
Miss Randal, the governess, and Mrs. Millan, on 
the pretence of taking a little exercise, to turn 
furtively into an obscure by-path and begin to 
sing cautiously an agreed-on song, and then to 
see their father’s face—half-comical and half- 
apprehensive —rise out of the thick bushes to 
greet them. They had brought such provisions 
as could be readily concealed about them, and as 
soon as they had given them to him, and had 
exchanged a few whispered words with their dear 
soldier, they sauntered back to the house, feeling 
very important and heroic. 

All this was part of the romance of war, and 
the children hugely enjoyed it; but the deadly 
terror they endured for fear of what might happen 
when the Yankees should come to Springwood, 
was more than an offset. The invaders had been 
to most of the houses in that region, and it was 
not to be supposed that they would pass by 
Springwood. So confidently were they expected, 
that quite elaborate preparations had been made 
for them. 

Mrs. Millan was a woman of varied resources. 
She had chosen a place where she could secrete 


valuables, which might also serve as a place of 


refuge for the more timorous of the party when 
the terrible moment should arrive. 

This place was a large attic-room over the guest- 
chamber, which was in a one-story wing of the 
main house. Neither stairs nor trap-door led into 
the attic. By the aid of a ladder Mrs. Millan 
had removed from the outside three or four of the 


overlapping boards at the end of the wing, and 


had firmly nailed them into one piece like a door. 
To this were attached strong cords, and it was very 


easy to tie it in place from the inside, so that not 


a sign of an opening could be seen. 


In this attic every portable article of value that | 
Was not in immediate use was stowed, together 


with a jug of molasses, a tin box of bread, a jug 
of water, some old comforters to serve as beds, 
and a few other articles that would be useful in 
case it became necessary long to remain impris- 
oned there. The water and bread were frequently 
removed, and fresh food and drink substituted, 
until it began to seem as if these preparations 
were useless, for the Yankees went everywhere 
except to Springwood. 

But at last the Yankees came. It had been a 
day of unusual calm and security. No harrowing 
rumors had been heard lately, and the members 
of the family at Springwood were placidly going 
about their usual duties, when upon their ears fell 
the sound of bugle notes, sweet and clear. The 
children, who were scattered about the house and 
garden, made a rush for their mother, with beat- 
ing hearts and terrified faces. 
was very pale, but quiet and self-possessed, and 
Miss Randal made a brave effort to be like her. 

“Every one that’s afraid can go up in the attic,” 
said Mrs. Millan. ‘‘Miss Randal, will you go? 


These excitements were, in some} 


Mrs. Millan herself 


| I'd really rather you would, if the children go. 
| You can tell them what to do.” 
Duty and desire being thus made so harmoni- 
ous, Miss Randal consented, and the three chil- 
dren,—two girls and a boy,—who hurried to her 
side, declared in this way their intention to share 
her retreat. 

“That's right,”’ said their mother. ‘It will be 
| a relief to me to know you are safe. Harry, I 
know, will stay with me, to be my protector in 
father’s place, and dear baby is too little to know 
what danger is. Go now, the rest of you, and 
| remember all I’ve said about keeping quiet. You 


| can see and hear through the crack in the floor,! the words he had prepared. 


and if the guest-room is un- 
occupied, I will come when 
I can and speak to you.” 
At that moment a second 
blast from the bugle sounded 
this time considerably nearer 
than before, and now horses 
and men could be seen 
entering by the big gate. It 
was the work of a few min- 
utes only to get the party 
| round the house and up the 








ESCAPING FROM 


|ladder. Just as the last of them had disappeared 
|in the opening, a little darky named Joe, who was 
| the children’s constant playmate, came scampering 
| to the place, and said: 

| ‘Mammy say take me wid you. She say she 
|} know I gwine break my wud en tell on you, ef 
|yer don’t. She say de debbil done in me now, 
|a-temptin’ of me ter do it.” 

| Joe was a great coward, as they all knew, and 
| besides this, he had from the first wished to be of 
the attic-party, for the sake of the adventure and 





| 


the ladder and into the attic ina moment. Harry 
; and one of the trusted old servants then took the 
| ladder away, and put it out of sight behind the 
| smoke-house, and the attic-party was so skilfully 
land snugly hidden that no one not in the secret 
|could possibly have had a suspicion of their re- 
treat. 
| Ina very few minutes afterward the Yankees 
arrived. Mrs. Millan was on the porch to receive 
them, with baby in her arms, and Harry, her 
eldest son, aged fourteen years, stood very erect 
and self-possessed, but as white as a sheet, at her 
side. 

The invading army consisted of three men—an 
officer and two orderlies. They removed their caps, 





THE INVADERS. 


| romance it represented. So Mrs. Millan consented | 
to his demand, or rather his threat, and he was up | 


and spoke to Mrs. Millan in a manner very different 
from that which she had expected. The officers 
said they had ridden far and were very tired, and 
would like a place to stay in for a night, at least. 
The orderlies could sleep in the barn with the 
horses. Could the lady give him a bed in the 
house ? 

This was rather disconcerting to Harry, who 
had a fine speech ready for the occasion. It had 
vanished from his memory when there seemed a 
chance that he might need it, but now it came 
back to him. It was impossible, however, to 
respond to the courteous speech of this officer with 
He had intended to 









































| say: “Sir, you are our enemy, and I know you 
| have us in your power, but I am here, in the 
absence of my father, to protect my mother and 
| infant sister with my life, and if you attempt any 
violence upon them, you will have to do it over 
my dead body.” 


It was Mrs. Millan who spoke in answer to the 


officer's words, and told him to take possession of 
any room he liked. He chose at once the wing, 
| under the attic, saying it was more apart from the 
| house than any other, and he hoped not to be in 
her way. He would not trouble her for his meals, 
he added, although it would be a great accom- 
modation to him if she could give him a little 
milk or buttermilk. His orderlies would provide 
everything else. 

It gave a little shock to Mrs. Millan when he 
{chose that room, but she would not lower her 
| dignity by making suggestions to her enemy. So 
| she led the way to the guest-chamber, intensely 
| conscious of the eyes and ears which were listen- 
|ing and looking through the crack in the plaster 
| overhead. 
| The officer called one of the orderlies to bring 


| to him certain of his belongings which he desig- | 


| nated, and in a short time an appetizing little 
| supper was got ready. Mrs. Millan sent in some 
| milk, and the orderly made a steaming pot of 


coffee and brought that in, and, for the first time 
for many a day, those Confederate refugees up 
above were regaled with the odor of real, ‘sure 
enough” coffee. It was but a distant whiff, but 
Miss Randal, as she told some one long after, 
seemed to smell civilization. 

After the officer had finished his supper, he 
lighted a pipe and went outside to smoke, and 
strolled in the direction of the barn. Observing 
this, Mrs. Millan, who had watched her oppor- 
tunity, came, with a feather duster in her hand, 
ostensibly to put to rights the guest-chamber, but 
really to communicate a little information to the 
anxious party above. 

She did not know what moment the officer might 
return, and was afraid to stop under the crack in 
the plaster and look up and speak, so she fell on 
an ingenious plan. She would sing her tidings to 
them. To the slow and emphatic tune of “Old 
Hundred" she sang as follows, all the time mov- 
ing about and manipulating the duster : 


“The man is really very kind, 
And I am not afraid at all. 
I wish you hadn’t gone up there, 


But don’t see how you can come down, 





“Tf you can stand it just one night, 
1 think he'll go away to-morrow; 
And if he don’t, Pll tell the truth, 
And don’t believe he'll steal our things. 
“T would not have believed a Yankee 
Could be so pleasant and polite: 
And he has got such things to eat, 
L hope you got a smell up there. 
“T feel just like we've all been fools 
‘To get so seared for nothing at all. 
I wish you could come down from there, 
Without his knowing where you'd been.” 

Now it happened that the officer, looking back 
on his way to the. barn, saw Mrs. Millan going 
from the porch into his room, with the duster in 
her hand, and turned back, meaning to beg her 
not to take any trouble on his account. As he 
neared the room, however, he heard singing, and 
being fond of music, and a lady’s voice being a 
long-absent delight, he stole softly up beneath the 
window, instead of mounting the porch steps, and 
Was an unseen listener to every distinct word sung 
to that lugubrious tune. 

He took in the situation with a zest that be- 
trayed itself in his twinkling eyes; but he resolved 
not to betray himself, and so, not daring to come 
out in view again, he stole softly away, and, 
keeping close to the side of the 
house, made his escape to the 
barn by a roundabout route. 

The party in the garret had 
heard every word, and two of 
the prisoners, Joe, the little 
darky, and Tom Millan, had 
seen as well, for they had taken 
up their position so as to 
through the crack, while 
Randal and the two little 
were seated on the pallet. 
news which Mrs. Millan had 
communicated, reassuring as it 
was, took all the heroism out of 
the situation and made its dis- 
comforts ten times more keen. 

They all felt how foolish they 
had been and wished themselves 
downstairs; but Miss Randal 
encouraged them, in whispers, 
and told them to eat the biscuits, 
| with which their mother had filled their pockets, 

and then try to go to sleep until morning. But 
now the singing began again. 


look 
Miss 
girls 

The 


“You'd better try to get fixed now, 
The man has gone out to the barn. 
Do try to make no noise at all, 

But if you do, he'll think it’s rats.” 


To this was added a slow ‘‘Good-night’’ to the 
notes for ‘“‘Amen,’’ and mother’s footsteps were 
heard retiring. 

Then avsensation arose. Little black Joe, who 
was always giving trouble, whatever situation he 
was placed in, boldly struck. He said he wanted 
to go down, that he was hungry, that he was 
scared, that he wouldn’t stay all night in that old 
attic, not if he ‘‘got kilt’’ for going down. 

This announcement had all the portentousness 
of a mutiny in the camp. Miss Randal saw that 
his restlessness might affect the others, and she 
quickly decided to let him go. He could climb 
and clamber like a monkey, and she determined 
to let him down through the opening, by means 
of a long cloak she had, which he could hold until 
half-way down and the rest of the way would be 
nothing to him. 

After reflection, she told him that he might go, 
while the officer was out at the barn. She gave 
| him a message for his mistress to the effect that 
if she found it possible she was to write them a 
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note and tell them how things were, and that she 
would leave a string at the opening, and any time 
during the night, if she’d come and give the string 
a jerk, she, Miss Randal, who was to sleep with 
one end on her finger, would come and draw up 
anything she had to send. 

Promising faithfully to regard his instructions, 
Joe was successfully let down, the cloak was 
drawn in again, and the opening was made fast. 
Just as the little darky turned the corner of the 
house, breathless with the excitement of his escape, 
he ran against a tall man who, to his consterna- 
tion, proved to be the officer. 

‘Where are you scuttling away to, you little 
rascal ?”’ exclaimed the officer. ‘‘You come along 
with me!” and catching him by the collar, he led 
him off into the woods behind the house, and 
there, by dint of a little shaking and threatening, 
he got the whole story out of him,—that Mrs. 
Millan's three children and Miss Randal, their 
governess, and all the family valuables were up 
in that attic, the message he was instructed to 
deliver to his mistress and everything. 

‘Now, I'll tell you exactly what to do,” said 
the officer. ‘You go off to your mammy’s cabin, 


, 


or wherever you choose, for the night; but if you | 


show your face around the house, or try to deliver 
any messages to anybody it’ll be the last of you, 
remember!’’ And with a threatening glare he let 
him go. 

It was astonishing how soon the tired little 
children fell into sound sleep on their uncomfort- 
able, improvised beds ; but Miss Randal, who was, 
perhaps, too fastidious and who was certainly 
nervous, notwithstanding what she had learned of 
the situation below, could only get the most fitful 
and unrestful little naps. 

At last, about midnight, she felt the string about 
her finger twitch gently. Very cautiously she 
got up, stole to the hanging door, and pushed it 
slightly outward. She drew up the string, at the 
end of which was a folded paper. She must wait 
for daylight to read it, and it seemed as if the 
dawn would never come; but, finally, the first 
faint rays crept in, through a large crack, and it 
was fast growing light enough for reading. There 
were already movements in the room below—the 
orderlies coming and going, and evidently making 
preparations for an early breakfast. 


She wondered what Mrs. Millan would say on 


this paper. Oh, if only it were a release from 
this ridiculous, horrible imprisonment! She might 
have known that all those frightful tales were not 
true, about the cruelty of the Yankees to the 
Southern women and children. There was a 
voice in her own heart that reproached her for ever 
having believed it. 

When at last it grew a little brighter, she got 
closer to the crack to read Mrs. Millan’s note. At 
the first glimpse at it, she started violently. It 
was not written in Mrs. Millan’s hand. The 
hurried, pencilled characters were written by a 
man, and even in that dim light they reminded 
her of another hand once familiar to her. The 
words were as follows : 


“If the lady and children imprisoned in the attic 
wish to come down, there is nothing to prevent 
them. They will find the ladder placed for them, 


and the officer who has so unconsciously and regret- | 


fully been the cause of apprehension to them will be 
gone before suurise. If this lady had not been need- 
lessly suspicious she would have found that courtesy 
to women and children was possible even to a Yankee 
officer, and in this one, at least, if she had given him 
an opportunity, she would have found a gentleman— 
and perhaps a friend.” 


There was no name—not even an initial signed, 
but something had strangely excited Miss Randal. 
She roused the children, without the least caution 
as to noise, and in two minutes had them down 
the ladder in front of her, telling them it was all 
right—that ‘‘they were going back to mother now, 
and they needn’t be afraid of the Yankees any 
more.’” 

When she reached the ground, her first act was 
to shake out her tumbled skirts, wipe her face 
hurriedly with her handkerchief, and smooth her 
rumpled golden hair. Then she told the children 
to run to mother’s room, and she stood still and 
waited. 

The officer was standing at his window when 
the children passed, and he came quickly down 
the steps, and went around the house, in the 
direction from which they had come. 

He must have gone from there to the barn, 
where his horses and orderlies were waiting, for 
he was seen at the house no more. After quite a 
long while, Miss Randal came to Mrs. Millan’s 
room, her face flushed with the early sunshine, 
and told them the officer had gone. Then she 
whispered to the lady who he was. 

Mrs. Millan knew the name at once, It was 
that of a young man of fine character to whom 
Miss Randal had been engaged when the war 
came on, and, among other separations which it 
caused, sent one of the two North and the other 
South. 

“And what did you tell him?’ asked Mrs. 
Millan. 

“T told him if we were victorious, he could come 
back. Not otherwise.’’ 

The children, meantime, had scampered off to 
the officer’s room and were revelling in what they 
found there. He had left behind him all his 
stores—coffee, sugar, tea, pressed beef and ham, 
and ever so many nice things, on which the family 
feasted for many days to come, though Miss 
Randal, when she made an effort to enjoy them, 
found herself always hindered by tears. 

The tears did not last very long, however, for 





| the war was nearly over, and very soon afterward, 
in spite of the fact that ‘‘we’’ were not victorious, 
the Yankee officer came back, and so far as he 
and Miss Randal were concerned, the Union was 


| restored. JULIA MAGRUDeER, 





—~@>— 
THE COUNTRY. 


It calls me; it calls me! 
The hot city street 
| Has changed to the meadow, 
| And under my feet 
The grasses and tield flowers 
Bend low at my tread, 
And the fair summer wind 
Sways the boughs overhead. 
Robert C. Tonave, 
— ne 


| 


For the Companion. 


“BOSS DARLIN’.” 


“You can’t always tell what’s in a bundle by the 
look of the wrapper.” 

The old man had found a seat on a fallen tree that 
| lay upon a sunny hill-side, and was carefully smooth- 
| ing and shaping a cane he had cut near by. He held it 
| up as he spoke, and let his eye run along its length 

as if to discover its irregularities; but his gaze 
| wandered quite beyond the stick to the valley and 
|river below, where stood the great mill, with its 


| tall, blackened chimneys and massive walls. 

| No, sir, you can’t always tell by the looks of a 

| bundle what’s inside of it,’? he repeated, more em- 
phatically. ‘And if folks would only understand it, 

| and stop tryin’, ’twould save a deal of trouble. Now 

| there’s the Darlin’ —” 

| “Darlin’?” the visitor repeated, uncertainly. 

| The keen eyes under the old man’s shaggy brows 
twinkled, and his gray moustache twitched. 

“Oh, ’taint the name of any kind of workman, 
like puddler, or nailer, or such; it’s just a name 
| that’s his. We give it when he first come here, 
| twelve years and more ago. Things had been going 
pretty bad at the mill then,—stops and hitches of 
one kind or ’nother,—and times gettin’ worse for 
the men all the while. 
| “Mismanagement most of it was, or, leastways, 
we thought so. Old Keswick—he was the overseer 
here—was one of the short-sighted, savin’ kind, that 
would lose a dollar in tryin’ to keep a penny. He’d 
pinch and screw and ’conomize, as he called it, and 
let things go that ought to be ’tended to, till at last 
some big break would sweep off in a day all his 
stinginess had saved in a year. Then he’d think 
expenses was so high that wages ought to be cut a 
little lower. 

“I don’t need to tell you that there wasn’t any 
love wasted between him and the men. They’d got 
discouraged and bitter, and sort of reckless-like, 
when all of a sudden one day Keswick dropped 
down in a dead faint in the mill, and had to be car. 
ried home. That was the beginnin’ of a long sick- 
| ness that ended his work at the mill. 

“The rest of the company bought out his interest, 
|and he went off to Europe. We didn’t know who 
| would be sent to take charge then, but we sort of 
hoped ’twould be left in Jim Bryce’s hands. He’d 
| been here the longest of any of the men, and knew 
a deal about the business in a practical kind of way. 

“There wasn’t much reason to expect it, of course, 
but he was the man we wanted. Naturally, after 
| the way things had been goin’, we thought one of 
ourselves, who’d feel some interest in his old mates, 
would be an improvement. Then, one day, down in 
the mornin’ train comes one of the company, bringin’ 
with him a young feller—looked younger than he 

yas, with his white skin, blue eyes, and light curly 
hair like a girl’s; that kind always does—that he 
said was the new superintendent. 

“*Superintendent!’ says Tom Clarkson, as they 
| passed by where we was workin’. ‘That chap never 
| superintended nothin’ heftier than a band-box in 
| his born days.’ 

“Well, he didn’t look like it, that’s a fact. But 

| the company owned the mill, you see, and this feller 

was one of their sort, and so into the place he goes, 

| fine clo’es, curly hair, white hands andall. I b’lieve 

them white hands made the boys madder than any- 

| thing else. They was strong enough lookin’, too, 
but white as a lady’s. 

“*Look at em!’ says Tom, holdin’ up his own 
rough, black paws to show the difference. ‘If the 
company’s bound to give him somethin’ to do, why 
| don’t they buy him a pretty little pianner, and set 
| him to playin’ it? That’s all he’s fit for. He ought 
| to be safe at home, mammy’s darlin’!’ 

“So that was the name we got to callin’ him—The 

Darlin’.’ Not to his face, bless you, no! Them blue 

| eyes could turn steel-blue now and then, and flash 
| out sharp of a sudden like a knife-blade. 
“After a while we found there was some experi- 
| ments to be made,—some invention of his,—and that 
| was one reason why he’d come here. We didn’t like 
him any better after we heard that, I can tell you, for 
we thought the company’d sink a lot more money in 
such nonsense. ’Twasn’t our money, and so we 
hadn’t no reason to grumble, you say? Well, there’s 
two sides to that. There’s two sides to most things, 
if a body’ll only take the trouble to look for ’em. 

“Did you ever think how you’d feel to look down 
| at your hands, big, strong and willin’, but helpless 
to pervide for them dependin’ on you, and then see 
\* pair of soft, white hands carelessly wastin’ what 
| would be life to you and yours? 
| ‘*That’s how it looked to us. For times had been 
| hard with us, and, as I told you, Old Keswick had 
| always calculated that the losses must be evened up 
| On wages somehow. 

“*And this feller,—I’ll be bound he’s never in- 
vented nothin’ more useful than a new tie to his 
cravat!’ says Jim Bryce,—‘he’ll fool away no end of 
|money, and then either the mill will have to go 
down, or wages will, and mine has got about to the 
foot of the ladder now.’ 

***Oh, there’s no doubt we’ll go down, unless some 
|of his experiments blows him up. Wish they 
would!’ answers Tom, only he put it rather uglier 
than that. 
| “Of course ’twas only talk, but the feelin’ was 
| under it, and, after a while, from hopin’ somethin’ 
would happen, the boys went a little farther, and 
got to plannin’ how to make it happen. 
| I aint goin’ to tell much about any plot. 








| 
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care not to know much about it, for fear I’d run | 


across somethin’ I’d feel bound to try to hender, and 
I didn’t want to hender nothin’, that’s the fact. 
Only there was no murder nor nothin’ like that in it; 
the men wasn’t that kind—leastways, most of ’em 


wasn’t. 


““*No, we aint a-goin’ to hurt mammy’s darlin’ ,— 
bless his pretty little heart !—not ’less he gits in the 
way, when he’d better be out of it,’ says Tom, with 
a grin. ‘But if the plaything he’s so tickled over 
jest flies to flinders some day, and the noise scares 
him so that he gives it up and runs home, it’ll be the 
best thing for him and all the rest of us.’ 

“Seemed like nobody doubted he’d be easy scared, 
and so the whisperin’ and blacks looks and secret 
meetin’s went on. 

“One day in summer a box was brought into the 
room where we worked. I shall always remember 
that day, just how everything looked. It had been 
a bright, warm mornin’, but about noon it clouded 
up slowly, and every breath of wind died away. Not 


| a leaf moved on the trees, and everything was still, 


like as if the world was holdin’ its breath and waitin’ 
for somethin’. 

“Inside the mill everything looked darker and 
gloomier than usual in that queer gray light. Great 
piles of castin’s throwed black shadows over the slip- 
pery floor; the long iron shafts was like hungry arms 
forever reachin’ down and drawin’ back empty, and 
from under the brick arehway the round door of the 
furnace seemed glarin’ out like a big red eye. There’s 
times when common things don’t have a common 
look, and it’s mostly them kind of times that git 
burned into your mem’ry, somehow. 

‘Nothin’ seemed to go that day the way folks had 
calculated. That miser’ble little box had no sooner 
been set down in the room than somebody called. 
‘Hist! Look out!’ and there was Boss Darlin’, 
comin’ back from his dinner at an onarthly hour 
when he’d never been known to come before. He 
had a rose stuck in his button-hole, and ‘looked like 
a dancin’ master goin’ to a party,’ as I heard Bob 
mutter, as he slipped the box out of sight under a 
pile of stuff at the end of the room. They couldn’t 
carry out their plan then, so there was nothin’ left 
for ’em but to hide it. 

“The boss looked ’round kind of smilin’ and pleas- 
ant like. He’d got that model he was busy with 
about into workin’ order, and he was wonderful 
pleased over it. And what did he do, that day, but 
have it brought out into our room because, the 
weather havin’ turned gloomy like, there was better 
light by a big window there. Sv there he stayed 
fussin’ over it, just as if he was on guard. 

“Then it began to thunder, and there was a sud- 
den dash of rain, so that Jim Bryce’s little girl, who 
had come down with his lunch-basket, couldn’t go 


| home. Jim was a piece worker, and always said he 
| could do twice as much work in an afternoon if he 


had a snack ’bout three o’clock. 

“Jim looked sort of uneasy, now and then, when 
little Jinny ’d get off to the back part of the room 
anyways nigh where that box was. But he couldn’t 
say nothin’, and maybe there wasn’t any danger; 
only I was sure he didn’t like her ’round there, and 
was glad when she wandered off into the room 
beyond—a store-room where she was let stay some- 
times, while she waited for her father’s basket. 

“The storm grew heavier instead of lighter, till 
we could hardly see to work. All at once there was 
a blindin’ flash of light and a crash as if the whole 
earth was a-teurin’ to pieces, and we all started and 
tumbled in every direction. The minute we could 
get our senses and look ’round we found that the 
whole end of the room was blowed off, and a gully 
ploughed way down to the foundations like as if a 
bomb-shell had tore through. 

“Beyond that ragged openin’ the great brick wall 
was still standin’, but we could see that it was sway- 
in’ and weavin’ just ready to fall. I’ve never seen 
anything look so awful as that tremblin’ wall did; 
for over on the other side of it run another buildin’, 
where the finishin’ rooms was, and all hands at 
work. 

“I s’pose the same thought struck us all at once,— 
that the only hope for ’em was a peal of the bell 
that would send ’em all flyin’ to the entrance at 
the far end of the buildin’. ’Twas in the old days, 
you see, before the new part of the mill was built, 
or we had any alarm connection with all the rooms. 
There was only the big bell, and the, rope to it was 
danglin’ beside that totterin’ wall. 

“You can’t tell about such things as quick as they 
are in happenin’. 

“*The bell!’ says somebody, but there wasn’t a 
chanee to say any more, for the boss sprang past us 
with just a word or two, short and quick, as he 
pushed us right and left. 

***Back, men, back! That is my place. 
families.’ 

“In a minute he was leapin’ down over the piles 
of rubbish, and almost before we was sure what he 
was aimin’ for, he had reached the place, and the 
white hands, strong and steady, had hold of the rope 
and was makin’ the old bell shout danger if ever a 
bell did. 

“We hardly stirred or breathed while we watched 
him, till he started toward us again. Then a long, 
shivering breath ran round the crowd. 

“T b’lieve he’d have made it to get out then if it 
hadn’t been for little Jinny Bryce. That youngster 
was naturally scared nigh to death at the uproar, 
and instead of stayin’ where she was safe, what 
does she do but come creepin’ out of the store-room— 
it was off to the right, you understand, and consider- 
able tore up, like ours—and try to make her way over 
the ruins to her father. 

“The boss heard her cry, turned back like a flash, 
and catchin’ her in his arms, begun to climb over the 
rubbish piles again. 

“Catch her!’ he called the minute he was near 
enough, and tossed her over into her father’s arms. 
But the movement made him lose his footin’, and, 
though a dozen of us had our hands stretched out 
to catch him, he slipped and rolled back down among 
the dirt and stones. 

“I s’pose it hadn’t needed but the least little jar— 
or maybe it wasn’t the jar at all—but anyway the 
next minute there was a crash, and the stoutest of 
us shut our eyes to keep out the sight. The wall 
was down, and he was under it. 

‘‘He was the only man about the mill that was 
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flying stones, and hurt in the crowd. But they’d 
got out alive, and the one that had saved ’em was 
buried under the ruins. 

“That was a queer night. I don’t remember when 
or how the storm stopped, but I shall always remem- 
ber what a clear, starry night it was, and how the 
fires that was kindled to light the workers flamed 
and danced, while the shadows lay black in the 
corners of the mill. 

“How we worked at that pile of brick and mortar! 
one set takin’ the place of another as soon as they 
was tired, and as many workin’ at once as the space 
would allow. 

“Once, goin’ back into the mill to rest a bit, I 
found Jim Bryce and Tom Clarkson a-carryin’ that 
model that Boss had been workin’ over, back into 
the office where it would be safe, and they was lift- 
in’ it as tender as if ’twas a baby, and the tears run- 
nin’ over Jim’s brown face all the while. 

“<«DP'd give anything if I could jest git back to this 
mornin’ again!’ says Jim, with a groan. ‘To 
think —’ 

“But he couldn’t finish sayin’ it, and it was best 
not. Most folks thought it was the lightnin’ that had 
done all the damage, and the rest of us didn’t know 
but the lightnin’ might ’a’ done it all; and that not 
bein’ sure was the only comfortin’ thing about it. 

“No, he wasn’t killed after all, Darlin’ wasn’t. 
The piles of rubbish he had fallen between mostly 
saved him from bein’ crushed. Everybody thought 
he was dead, and, even after we found him alive, it 
seemed for a long time as if he couldn’t live. But 
he come ’round again at last, and got back to the 
mill to finish up his invention. 

“It was a success, too. Yes, sir, that’s what built 
up these mills the way they are now—the most flour- 
ishin’ ones in this part of the country—and brought 
better times to every one workin’ in’em. That was 
what he was aimin’ for all the time, only we didn’t 
know it; and that was why he come here. 

“That’s his house over there, that big one on the 
hillside. He brought his wife here when he married, 
and settled down among his mill folks, as he calls 
’em. 

“Should think he’d be considerable used up by 
such an accident? Well, sir, I don’t s’pose anybody 
can go through that sort of thing and come out jest 
exactly as they was when they went into it. But if 
you happen to meet Boss Darlin’, and don’t think 
he’s good-lookin’ now, why, this valley wouldn’t be 
a healthy place for you to mention it in.” 

KATE W. HAMILTON. 
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For the Companion. 


AMERICAN LANGUAGES. 


“We were going into the Catacombs of St. Calix- 
tus,” said Major B——, of the United States Army. 
“IT had a party of youtigsters in tow, and had en- 
gaged an English-speaking guide to accompany us, 
but he failed to make his appearance. 

“IT was much annoyed, for we had a limited time 
to remain in Rome, and this was our only day for 
the Catacombs. However, we determined to make 
the best of it, and joined another party who were 
just going down. Their guide chattered volubly in 
Italian, gesticulating and talking as much with his 
hands and his shoulders as his mouth, but it might 
as well have been Arabic to us. Seeing that I was 
not following what he said, he turned courteously 
to me and said, in what might be called pigeon Eng- 
lish, ‘Monsieur, does he not speak Italian? 

“*No,’ I said; ‘but you speak English.’ 

“Oh yes, monsieur, certainly, but just un little— 
not enough to make monsieur comprenez les Cata- 
combs. It is not surprize zat monsieur no speak 
Italian. Italy it is far away from Amerique; but 
monsieur he understand ze Latin, and zat will do; 
he get on very well.’ 

‘No,’ I said, ‘I do not speak Latin.’ 

“*T zought all educated shentleman speak Latin; 
but monsieur he speak Frangais?’ 

“*T cannot speak French, either,’ I answered, 
rather ashamed by this time of my ignorance. 

“*Q monsieur, why thousands of your country- 
people speaks ze Frangais!’ 

***Possibly.’ 

‘An expressive shrug of his shoulders and a con- 
tortion of his face was the response. Then, after a 
moment’s thought, he said, ‘But monsieur he speak 
ze German?’ 

***No,’ I answered, ‘I don’t speak German.’ By 
this time my face was as red as fire, for the whole 
party was gathered around enjoying the fun, for 
most of them comprehended enough to take in the 
situation, while the boys, in a cowardly manner, 
were ignoring me, as if they could not belong to 
such an ignoramus. 

**Q monsieur,’ continued the guide, whom I could 
cheerfully have annihilated, ‘why, millions of your 
countrypeople speaks ze German!’ 

*“<T don’t care if they do!’ I retorted, while the 
spectators smiled audibly. 

“The man shrugged his shoulders. Then, witha 
supercilious air, ‘I suppose you speak some of ze 
languages of Europe?’ and he looked around the 
crowd with a smile of superiority. This was too 
much to be endured. Clearly I must do something to 
recover my prestige, or I should never hear the last 
of ‘ze languages of Europe’ from those wretched 
boys, who were giggling in a dark corner. 

“So, turning to the master of languages, I said, 
carelessly, ‘You speak Chinook, I suppose?’ 

**Chinook,’ he repeated, ‘what is zat, monsieur? 
I never hear of zat tongue.’ 

““*No?’ I said, ‘Why, multitudes of people speak 
that—and you never heard of it! Iam surprised —’ 

““*Will you say me some, monsieur?’ said he, 
with a downcast look. 

“So I repeated a sentence or two of Chinook, 
which, as you may know, is the mixed language the 
Hudson Bay Company have adopted in their deal- 
ings with the Indian tribes, and is the medium of 
communication between them. I happened, from 
an experience of some years of frontier life, to know 
a little of it. 

“The guide looked crestfallen and the crowd inter. 
ested, so I pushed my advantage. 

Oh, then,’ said I, ‘you speak Choctaw?’ 
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«No, monsieur.’ | 

«“*What,’ said I, ‘not speak Choctaw! why, thou- | 
sands of people speak that. Then Sioux, can you 
speak Sioux?’ 

“He shook his head. If there is one thiag ay 
European guide prides himself on it is his ability to) 
dabble in all the languages, and to find one he} 
cannot speak even a little of, is a blow, but for his 
party to discover three that he had never heard of, is | 
enough to lose him his reputation. 

“The boys were going into convulsions of laughter, | 
my star was rising, and I warmed to the work. 

“ ‘Well,’ said I, ‘Cherokee, then; you speak! 
Cherokee, surely?’ 

“Sadly he acknowledged that Cherokee was a/| 
sealed book to him. 

“<«Oh,’ I said, ‘I supposed, of course, you could 
speak some American language.’ 

“*Why,’ he replied, ‘I zought all ze American 
tongue was ze Inglese.’ 

“*You see you were mistaken; but perhaps you 
speak the Kalamazoo?’ 

«**Kal-er-mer-zoo/ repeated the bewildered guide, | 
‘I never hear of any such thing as zat.’ 

“*Is it possible?’ said I, ‘why, I thought you knew 
many tongues.’ 

««*Would monsieur say me some, if he please?’ 

“Here was a poser; the others were real languages, 
though, except the Chinook, I was ignorant of the 
first word of them. But Kalamazoo was invented 
on the spur of the moment as a good topping off to 
the list, and how to coin the words of a new tongue 
at a minute’s notice was a puzzle,and yet I must 
not hesitate. The boys were listening eagerly for 
the Kalamazoo sentences. Like a flash came into 
my mind the unmeaning words of the old nursery 
jumble, and, in a solemn voice, I repeated the sen- 
tence: ‘Opky fi noky o kony o ko, o ko cor djy cord 
jy ka dunga.’ 

“This proved sufficient; the man was profoundly 
impressed, while the old catacombs of St. Calixtus 
echoed, as I am sure they never did before, with the 
shouts the boys sent up. And I have no doubt the 
grizzled old guide is still trying to find out from 
other American travellers, some more words of the 


barbarous Kalamazoo tongue.” | .41GH YOUNGE. 
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WRECKED AMONG MALAY PIRATES. 


In THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAP. III. 


The losses among the ship’s company were rela- 
tively far less than those of the Malays. Meeting 
from behind bulwarks the attack of foes who could 
only reach them by climbing the vessel’s side, the 
Intrepid’s crew had been able to repel them, with 
heavy loss, before they could gain sufficient footing 
to use their weapons effectively. 

It was in the hand-to-hand fighting on the top- 
gallant forecastle that the ship’s crew suffered the 
most. Here John Bittler, an able seaman, who had 
been foremost to meet the boarders over the bow, 
lay dead as he had fallen, run through with a spear. 
Three or four other sailors, who had been cut with 
creeses, were sitting about, trying to keep up under 
pain and loss of blood, which began to weaken them 
as the excitement abated and their wounds grew 
cool. 

Both the mate and the second mate were slightly 
wounded, the mate by a spear-thrust in the arm, 
and the other by a ball which had grazed his shoul- 
der. The cuts of the wounded were dressed as well 
as possible, and the dead sailor laid out reverently 
beneath a tarpaulin on the main hatch. 

The Malays certainly had had enough of fighting 
for the present, and had lost no time in getting out 
of reach of the guns; but at a safe distance they 
stopped, and lay as if they had further to do with 
us. Their lesson in the loss of two proas and many 
men had been a severe one, and they were likely to 
think twice before trying to come on board again; 
but other proas had come out, and were joining 
them, and it was ominous of further trouble that 
their fleet should continue to hang to the windward 
of our ship. 

It was now high noon. The cook and steward 
made coffee, and such of the cabin supplies as could 
be most readily used were served out. We were 
hungry and thirsty after fighting, and sat about on 
the deck in the fresh breeze while we ate and drank. 
The coffee revived us somewhat, but there was little 
of comfort in the situation. Say what we would of 
cheer, there lay the fleet of pirate proas to wind- 
ward silently waiting, and ten minutes’ rowing would 
bring them alongside. 

They held our gaze in a gloomy fascination, from 
which we roused from time to time to search the 
horizon for a friendly sail, only to turn away in dis- 
appointment. 

With his arm in a sling, Billy Ransom sat facing 
the quarter trying to manage his meal with a single 
hand. He chanced to raise his eyes to the horizon 
while in the act of lifting a tin cup to his lips. He 
gave a great shout, and jumped up so suddenly as to 
upset his coffee. 

“Sail ho!” 

At his ery we all came to our feet with equal haste, 
and followed his gaze astern. 

Far to the northward and bearing down for the | 
straits was a sail, faint as gauze in the distance, but | 
unmistakable. With a glass it proved to be a full. | 
rigged ship under all plain sail. She was coming | 
rapidly on with a fresh, fair wind. 

We thought no more of eating and drinking. The 
captain at once gave orders to prepare to take to the | 
boats. They lay at hand, hauled close up under the 
port counter. The muskets and ammunition were 
placed in the quarter boats; the pikes and cutlasses | 
were laid on the thwarts ready to hand. It was risk- | 
ing all to leave the protection of the ship’s sides and | 
guns, but there was nothing else to do. It was | 
counted on that the cupidity of the pirates would | 
take them at once to the ship for plunder rather | 





than to pursue the boats in order to revenge them- | 


selves for the losses they had suffered. 


set, “Union down,” as a signal of distress. While 
some of the men were getting the boats ready, others, 


by order of the captain, were down the main hatch, | the foremost two were within musket-shot. 


piling together combustibles and laying trains into 


| number, two large ones containing about twenty- 
The mizzen-mast had broken off some twenty feet | 
above the deck. On its stump the ship’s ensign was | 


| the part of the hold which contained the fireworks. 


Box after box of firecrackers was burst open, and 
loose powder sifted in among them. 

“We'll leave the scoundrels a burning ship, and 
let them fight the fire for the plunder,” said the cap- 
tain. 

But the coming vessel; what will she do? If she 
keep her course, she will pass us two miles away. It 
is time she should see and answer our signals of dis- 
tress. She does not shift her course. Will she, 
fearing the pirates, go by and leave us to our fate? 

No! There she luffs!| Hurrah! She’s hauling up! 
In come her royals. Her mainsail is hauled up, her 


| main topsail thrown aback, and as she comes to the 


wind, we see the folds of the French ensign floating 
at her peak. 

An involuntary cheer burst from the throats of all 
on board the Intrepid. The Malays, in their proas, 
sullenly watched this new element of the situation, 
as if not knowing what bearing it would have on 
their plans. 

The gun on the quarter-deck had been firing on 
them from time to time. The round shot were 


| nearly gone. The two guns were shotted and trained, | 


and but two nine-pound balls remained in the rack. 


But relief now seemed to be so near that the scarcity | 


of ammunition did not disturb us. 
regarded the battle as ended. 


The captain 


“Cease firing,” said he to the mate. “Let the men | 


in the forecastle stay, and call all the other hands 
aft to bury the dead.” 

As he spoke, four men raised a grating on which 
lay the body of the dead sailor, sewed up in his 
hammock, and bore it to the stern, where the water 
was deep. Two round shot were placed at his feet, 
and firmly secured in the canvas. The four men 
rested the end of the grating on the quarter-rail, 
and stood waiting. Every one on board uncovered 
his head. 

“May God have mercy on his soul,” said the cap- 
tain solemnly. ‘To the deep we commit his body.” 

He raised his hand as a signal to the bearers, who 
slowly uplifted the inner end of the grating until all 
that was mortal of John Bittler slid from it into the | 
deep. 

Tom Nelson and two others stood on the topgallant 
forecastle, with handspikes in their hands. They 











many muskets have you, Mr. Kane?” 

“Five, sir,’? was the answer. 

“Pick out your best marksman and set him to firing 
on the proas. 
as fast as they are emptied.” 

Giving the tiller to a wounded sailor, the captain 
picked up a musket and fired into the nearest proa. 
The shot struck among the crowd, and two Malays 
fell. He handed back the musket to be reloaded, 
took another and fired again. He kept up his dis- 
charge upon the proas as fast as the muskets could 
be passed to him. 

Firing had begun from the second mate’s boat, and 
men were falling fast in the pirate craft, throwing 
their crews into confusion. The two large proas 
flattened their sails to the wind and sheered off 
abeam of the boats. The smaller proas, which had 
lagged, now turned and headed back toward the 
Intrepid, from the hatches of which rose towering 
columns of smoke. 

As the two large proas ranged up abeam it gave the 
pirates a better chance to use their match-locks, and 
for three or four minutes there was a smart inter- 
change of shots, in which the Malays fared altogether 
the worse. Their marksmanship was as bad as their 
| firearms, and, except to chip the boats in one or two 
| places, none of their shots took effect. 
| The Malays were not attacking with the heart they 

had shown when boarding the ship, and, after the 
first few shots, were inclined to keep well away. 
There appeared to be a feeling on board the two 
| proas in favor of following the others back to the 
ship, the plunder of which they were losing. 

A crisis soon came. A Malay whose gold orna- 
| ments and jewelled creese showed him to be a leader, 

was urging on the attack, and he seemed to find it 

| difficult to keep his men up to the work. As the 
| oarsmen, shrinking under the fire from the boats, 
edged their craft further away, he turned fiercely 
upon them and, on the failure of his crew to obey 
some command, he made a sudden onslaught among 
them with his creese. For a minute or two there 
was a commotion in the proa, during which those 
not taking part had some trouble in staying on 
board. 

When it subsided, several men could be seen lying 
about disabled in the proa, which in the mean- 
time had lost headway and fallen behind. 
The chief, in the effort to discipline his men, 
had suffered some injury himself and seemed 
to have given up the notion of further pursuit. 

The other proa had shortened sail when it 
found itself contending alone with the boats, 
and was also some distance behind. The fight 








THE RESCUE. 


boat well up with the launch. He added, “How 


Have the spare men load the muskets | 
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shall have come sooner to your assistance, but have 
| on my own deck ze possible pirate alway to look out 
for.” He pointed as he said this to the crowd of 
coolies who covered the main deck. 

The French crew lent willing hands to unload the 
boats and take on board the Jntrepid’s men. Their 
ship was bound through the Straits of Sunda and 
| would touch at Angier where we could be landed. 
| In ten minutes all had been transferred to her deck 
and the boats cast adrift. Then the Frenchman’s 
mainyard was swung, the main tack boarded and 
the sheet hauled aft, the royals set and, with all sail 
drawing, the Galilee resumed her course. 

The ship’s surgeon was an officer of the French 
navy on leave. On seeing the wounded men he at 
once proffered his services and took them under his 
|care. Their wounds were dressed and fhey were 
| made as comfortable as possible. He said that none 
| of the men were seriously hurt and promised that 
| all would do well with care. 








| 


As the French vessel moved with increasing head- 

| way from this scene of wreck and disaster, all of the 

Intrepid’s company stood at the rail to get a last 

| look at their abandoned ship. The explosions had 

ceased, and up from her dark hull and through her 

shattered deck fore and aft poured a great volume 
of flame. 

Some small proas were still lying near the burning 
wreck as if their crews were unable to tear them. 
selves from the sight of the rich prize for which 
they had made so bloody a struggle and which was 
now passing beyond their reach. 

Off to windward a scattered line of lateen sails 
were beating back to Banca, their zigzag course 
marking the line of retreat of a flect of discomfited 
pirates who were making their sullen way back to 
their haunts, in the recesses of the low-lying shore. 

CLARENCE PULLEN. 
The End, 
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SONG OF THE SCYTHE. 


Hush, ah hush, the scythes are saying, 
Hush and heed not and fall asleep; 
Hush they say to the grasses swaying, 
Hush, they sing to the clover deep! 
Hush, ’tis the lullaby time is singing— 
Hush and heed not, for all things pass. 
Hush, ah hush, and the scythes are swinging 
Over the clover, over the grass! 
—Andrew Lang. 


———— 


For the Companion. 


HOW MILK IS MARKETED. 


When the milkman rattles at the alley gate, or the 
front doorbell tinkles to his early pull on a winter’s 
morning, how many city readers of the Companion 
are there who know where the fluid comes from that 
he carefully ladles from his can into the answering 
pitcher, or know or are acquainted with the system 
of production and transportation by which it reaches 
its destination at thousands of houses so regularly 
and promptly every morning in the year. 

There are places in other countries than America 
where the milkmen drive their cows from door to 
door, to serve milk fresh and warm wherever needed; 
but such a method is far too primitive for our large 
cities and go-ahead people. 

It would take a good-sized drove of cows to supply 
the milk that is consumed in one of the large city 
hotels, and most of the residence streets of our 
towns would have a double row of cows and milkers 
from one end to the other more than half the day, 
if such was the custom here. Other means have had 
to be devised to supply the people of our cities with 
milk. 

Winter, when the fields are covered with snow, 
or brown from frost-nippings, is the best time in 
which to visit a farm where cows are kept for the 


had trained the forward gun on the proas, and were | among themselves had evidently settled the matter | purpose of supplying milk to cities. Then all the 
waiting for orders. On the quarter-deck men with | of return, for both proas gave up the chase, trimmed | resources of the dairy farmer are brought to bear in 


handspikes stood by the mate, who had the after | 
gun sighted on the Malays. } 

“Fire!’’ cried the captain. ‘Then overboard with | 
the guns!” 

The cannon fore and aft roared, and the shots | 
struck among the proas, splashing and scattering 
them. While the smoke still streamed from their 
muzzles, the guns with their carriages were hove 
with handspikes into the water. Their last shots 
were a defiance to the enemy and a salute to the 
dead seaman. 

All this was quickly done. There was urgent need 
for haste, and little time for sentiment. 

The captain, who had stepped below, came from 
the cabin with the chronometer, the ship’s papers 
and the log-book. As he reached the deck, he gave 
his orders. 

“Stand by to leave the ship! Mr. Hayes, take the 
port quarter-boat. Mr. Kane, take the launch. I'll 
take the starboard quarter-boat. Divide the mus- 
ketmen between the quarter-boats. Let the launch 
get away first, and pull hard for the Frenchman, 
while we cover the retreat. Is everything ready, 
Mr. Hayes?” 

“All ready, sir.”’ 

“Into the boats then, everybody !”’ 

The officers and men took their places. Last to 
leave, the captain stepped over the side. As he did 
so, smoke was rising thick from the main hatch. 
Fire had been set to the loose, inflammable material 
gathered there, and the flames were spreading. 

The Malays had closely watched our movements, 
and as we pushed away, they came for the vessel at 
full speed. For a few minutes it was uncertain | 
whether the Intrepid or her boats was their first | 
object. 

Like vultures for prey, most of them swooped 
down upon the burning ship, and boarded her where 
they could, seeking plunder. But several proas came 
on after the boats. 

It was a stern chase, and the boats had a good ten 
minutes’ start; but they were heavy and slow com- 
pared with the light Malay craft, which rapidly 
gained on them. The pursuing proas were five in 


five men each, and three smaller ones. Spreading 
their broad lateen sails they skimmed over'fhe water 
at great speed, the two larger ones outstripping the 
others. Before we were half-way to the Frenchmen 


| been drifting toward the boats. 





The captain called to the second mate to keep his 


their sails and put back toward the burning ship. | 

This determination was possibly hastened by the 
nearness of the French ship which had all the time 
The appearance 
now of armed men at her bulwarks, and the manning | 
of a six-pounder gun that pointed over her starboard | 
quarter-rail, hinted that she was likely soon to take 
a hand in the engagement. 

Through the chase and fighting, the fire in the | 
hold of the Intrepid had been gaining, and flames 
could be seen coming up through the main hatch. | 
Malays swarmed over the vessel, darting hither and | 
thither as they sought to load their proas with plun- | 
der. As yet no explosion had been noted. | 

Every one in the boats, as far as he could, kept his | 
eyes on the old ship. With the retirement of the | 
pursuing pirates the captain resumed the tiller. He 
looked back from time to time toward his vessel. 

“T should think,” he said, “that all that burning 
would set off some of the fireworks. There are | 
some kegs of powder in the lazarette that will shake | 
things up when the flames get to them.” 

Presently there burst up through the Jntrepid’s | 
booby hatch a great flash, and the muffled sound of | 
an explosion came over the water to the boats. | 
Other flashes and explosions followed in rapid suc- 
cession, and the whole deck aft was thrown violently | 
upward. Several Malays went into the air, and | 
those who could rushed to the rail forward and aft | 
and leaped into the water. The proas about the 
ship pulled away in all directions. 

In ten minutes more the Jntrepid’s boats were 
alongside the French ship. On her quarter-deck 
stood officers with gold lace on their caps, and four | 
men with muskets and bayonets guarded the gang- | 
ways. On the main deck was a crowd of men with | 
blue, flowing garments, bare-legged, and with pig- 
tails wound about their heads. | 

The ship was the Galilee, a smart sailing, flush- 
deck clipper, of seven hundred tons burden, bound | 
from Whampoa to Martinique with a load of four | 
hundred coolies. | 

The boats pulled round to leeward. Lines were | 
thrown and ladders put down, and the Intrepid’s 
company clambered to the deck. The French cap- 
tain, alarge, heavily bearded man, with a stern, but 
honest and kindly face, came forward to the main- 
mast, extended his hand to Captain Gardner and 
said: “Bon jour, monsieur,” adding, in fairly good 
English, ‘““You’re welcome, you’re welcome on board. | 
You have make one grand battle with ze Malay. I 





order properly to care for his herd, and secure its 
best yield for market. When the country is green, 
when clover grows in inviting clusters, when timothy 
stands in lustrous tufts, and the green grass mats its 
tender shoots of which the milking herds may eat 
their fill,—then nature is doing by far the greater 
half of the farmer’s work. Each cow then feeds 


| herself, attends to her own sleeping arrangements, 


and makes her own bed. 

One winter’s day found me forty miles from 
Philadelphia, driving with a friend, a dairy 
farmer, from the railroad station to his home. 
Nestled against a hillside his house, with massive 
chimneys and broad porches, had an old-fashioned 
air of solid comfort. 

It was near the evening milking-time when we 
stepped from under the sleigh-robes on to the swept 
path at the house-yard gate; so at my friend’s sug- 
gestion we went directly to the barn to witness the 
operation. 

The girls, a rosy, laughing party of them, were 
selecting their milking-buckets—clean and bright as 
new pins—from the milk-room shelves, or their 
milking-stools from the rack outside. 

Equipped with these they entered the wide door 
of the main barn to pass in the rear of twenty-five 
or thirty cows, chained by the neck to their hay-racks 
and feed-bins. The pleasant odor of kine blended 
with the sweet perfume of hay and ground corn 


| upon which the animals were feeding. Fat, sleek, 


well-fed creatures they were, clean and warmly 
bedded with bright straw; for the yield of a dairy is 
largely increased by liberal feeding and constant 
care of the cows. 

Each girl had her allotment of cows, and for the 
time assumed absolute control over them. Chubby 
Gertie, bucket and stool in hand, stepped bravely up 


| on the right of a great red beast, ten times as big as 


herself, gave her an admonishing poke with the 
stool-legs, and said, authoritatively, ‘Stand over, 
Reddy!” which Reddy immediately did without 
protest. 

Down the girl plumped upon her stool, gave her 
skirts a quick tuck under herself, nestled her bucket 
with a slant in the straw, rested her head against 
the cow’s soft flank, and went earnestly to work 
with both hands at the round, full udder, causing its 
contents to dash in rhythmic spurts into the sound- 
ing bucket, 

As the milking -buckets are filled, they are 
emptied into others much larger, having broad, 
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lip-like spouts and partly covered tops, called’ a group of every-morning companions from more | 
These, when filled, are carried by men distant stations. 
to the cooling-room, where the warm, frothy milk and the passengers are on board, there is a wild 
is carefully poured through the fine wire strain- 
ers guarding the spout, into cans made of heavy 
tin and bound substantially with either iron or 
These cans are about two and a} 


strainers. 


brass bands. 


















half feet high, with wide 
mouths into which a 
handled lid fits tightly. 
They are of two sizes, 
holding, respectively, 
twenty and forty quarts. 
It is in these cans that 
the milk is shipped to 
its destination. 
Cleanliness and prop- 
er cooling are necessi- 
ties in handling milk. 
Everything that it 
touches must be scrup- 
ulously cleaned and 
scalded, and the spring-house or the cooling-room 








THE YOUTHS 





wave of a lantern, a shriek of the locomotive’s 
whistle, and on goes the train with its precious 
burden of life and life-giving fluid. 


At every village, crossroad and station similar 


scenes are enacted, until 


one, two, or three cars are 
filled with their tin passen- 
gers. Before half of the 
people of the city are out of 
their warm beds, the train 
glides into the station. Out- 
side of it are double, triple 
rows of milk-wagons, gaud- 
ily painted, and _ lettered 
‘Pure Country Milk, Dia- 
mond Spring Dairy,” or 
some other seductive title 
chosen by the milkman to 


HOW MILK IS MARKETED. 


attract customers. A railroad official examines 


must be pure and well ventilated; if not, sour, | the tags on the cans, and delivers to each milkman 


stale, distasteful milk is the consequence of the| those marked with his name. 


neglect. 


The milkman 


| hurries off with them to his wagon, unblankets 


As the cans are filled, they are placed side by | his horse, climbs to his seat, tucks the blanket 


side in the running water of the cooling-trough, | 
which is of about the same depth as the milk in 
the cans. 
wooden paddle until all of the animal heat has 
departed from it, and here it remains uncovered 
during the night. | 

After the cows are taken from the pastures and | 
stabled for the winter, an average of ten quarts of | 
milk a day for each milking cow is an excellent 
one. In the summer, when the animals have | 
good grass to pasture upon, they yield much more. | 
But the price of milk is higher in winter than in | 
summer. Three and a half cents a quart in sum- 
mer and four and a half cents in winter are 
about the ruling prices paid to the farmer by the 
milkman. 

Some dairymen skim the milk and ship the| 
cream only. Those who take this course usually 
keep large herds of pigs to which the milk is fed, 
as it is not profitable to send skimmed milk any | 
great distance to market. Others deliver the} 
milk to neighboring creameries, where it is con- 
verted by machinery into butter and cheese; but | 
those who send milk to the cities, send it just} 
as it comes from the cow—cream and all. 

All this and much more of interest my friend, | 
the farmer, told me while we were sitting about 
the fire in the evening. On the next day I was to 
leave vy the train which takes the milk to the | 
city. 

Six o'clock in the morning! The train leaves | 
at half-past six—a mile to drive to the station. 
The milk cans have been loaded into the bed of 
the sled, and the horses are impatient to be off. 
There is only a shining streak of light in the east, 
and a few bright stars still shine. The horses’ | 
feet creak as they tread the snow; the sled-runners | 
sing as they glide over it. Weare not alone. As | 
we near the station, sleds driven by fur-capped, | 
muffled drivers join us—coming from all direc- | 
tions, many from five or six miles away. 

At the railroad station the sled halts by the 
edge of a wooden platform at the steel track's side, | 
whose floor is on a level with the car doors. Here | 
is a busy scene. The station agent's calls of 
‘Name?’ ‘How many cans?” ‘How many | 
quarts ?"’ rise above the jingle of sleigh-bells as | 
he stands with lantern on his arm noting the 
names and amount brought by each person. 

When the cans have been unloaded from the 
sleds upon the platform, and registered by the 
agent, they become in a sense passengers, and the | 
agent proceeds to collect tickets for them. Draw- | 
ing off their mittens, which they hold in their 
teeth, the drivers fumble in their pockets until a 
package of tickets is found. From these each | 
one selects as many tickets as he has twenty-quart 
cans, or two for each forty-quart, and hands them 
to the agent. 

These tickets represent the passage-money for 
the cans. In this respect, the tin reservoirs are 
treated precisely as human passengers. 

There is a shout: ‘Here comes the train!’’ As 


| 


it glides to the platform, the driver, whose morn- | 


ing turn it is to load the milk, seizes a can, and 
whirls it on its bottom edge to the waiting train 
official; he in turn grasps it, and keeps it whirling 
across the car until it settles with a thud among 


about his legs, and away he goes to rattle the alley 


| gates or tinkle the front doorbells along the route 
Here it is frequently stirred with a) he serves. 


CHARLES McILVAINE. 

+e — 
MY MOTHER’S PICTURE. 
Here calm self-sacrifice, here Christlike deed, 
lere cheerful sprightliness, have left their trace; 
Here racking pain borne with a silent grace. 
Not from that face one wrinkle would I spare, 
Nor from those snowy locks one silvered hair. 
—Eva Scott. 

— +o, — 


KING HUMBERT IN GERMANY. 


Humbert, the second King of United Italy, 
recently paid a visit to his ally, the Emperor 
William of Germany. He was received most cor- 
dially at Berlin, and no doubt returned home 
feeling that he had strengthened the tie of friend- 
ship between his young southern kingdom and 
the mighty empire of the north. 

At one time it was King Humbert’s intention 
to pay a visit, among other places, to Strasburg; 
but the announcement of this intention called 
forth a very violent protest against it from the 
French papers. They declared, with true French 
fire and over-sensitiveness, that such a visit would 
be an insult to France. 

Strasburg is the capital of that province of 
Alsace which was wrested from France by Ger- 
many as a result of the German victory of 
1870-71. The French have never despaired of 
recovering that province, and the Alsatians them- 
selves are far from contented with German rule. 

The French papers looked upon the possibility 
of King Humbert’s visit to Strasburg, under these 
circumstances, as especially unfriendly and un- 
grateful, since it was France which had aided the 
Italians in achieving their unity, and Humbert’s 


father in becoming the king of a united Italy. It | 


is hard to see, however, how such a visit would in 


| any way have injured France. 


The truth is that Italy owes a large debt of 
gratitude both to France and to Germany. Thirty 
years ago Victor Emmanuel was king only of 
the small realm of Sardinia. Italy was broken 
up into a number of kingdoms and duchies, and 
a large part was under Austrian dominion. 

In 1859, however, the French Emperor, Napoleon 
III., made war upon Austria, and compelled her 
to give up Lombardy to Italy, taking for himself 
the provinces of Savoy and Nice. 

Soon after, in 1860, the peoples of Parma, 
Modena, Sicily, Naples and Tuscany revolted, 
drove their sovereigns from their thrones, and 
were annexed to Victor Emmanuel’s kingdom. 

Six years later, in 1866, it was Prussia’s 
turn to help on the cause of Italian unity. In the 
brief but decisive war with Austria, Prussia was 
victorious; and one consequence of the victory 
was that Venetia—the province which includes the 
beautiful city of Venice—was transferred from 
Austrian to Italian rule. 

Yet again, the German triumph over France, in 
1870, enabled King Victor Emmanuel to take 
possession of Rome, the Eternal City, thus in- 
cluding, at last, the whole of the historic penin- 


| 
| sula of Italy under the sway of his sceptre. 


Ever since that momentous event, Italy has 





When all the cans are loaded | one with her old friend, France. 







COMPANION. 


preferred an alliance with Germany, rather than 

| She has become 
reconciled to her ancient and bitter enemy, Aus- 
| tria, the power which so long tyrannized over the 
| Italian provinces of Lombardy and Venetia; and 
to-day is bound in a close triple alliance with 
Germany and Austria. 

This alliance is intended for mutual defence 
against attack, and, by presenting a formidable 
| front of physical force, to compel the preservation 
| of peace in Europe. 

The visit of King Humbert to Berlin, therefore, 
had a political, as well as a personal, significance. 
| With him went his shrewd and able Prime Minis- 
ter, Signor Crispi, who has always been a strong 
| supporter of the triple alliance; and no doubt, 
jamid the banquets and brilliant reviews with 
| which the Italian King was so lavishly enter- 
| tained, grave discussions as to the state of Europe, 
|the probability of Russian aggressions, and the 
' policy to be preserved in common by the two 
powers, took place. 

To be a partner in this alliance is no doubt a 
costly luxury to Italy. She is obliged to main- 


tain a standing army disproportionately large to | 


her financial resources, and a navy which ranks 
third in strength in the world. 

But Italy has the ambition of youth, and the 
pride of her old Roman ancestry ; and is evidently 
resolved to play as great a part as possible in the 
world. 

ee — 
For the Companion. 
TWO SONGS. 

A poet sung a song, one day, 

And half was learning, half was ski; 
But Echo a, unstirred by sway 

Of rhythmic line or tuneful trill. 
A poet sung a song, one day, 

And half was laughter, half was tears; 
Sweet Echo, waking, caught the lay, 

And sent it ringing down the years. 

L’Envoi. 

Who would wake Echo with his song, 
Deep learning’s note should not prolong. 


EMMA C, Down. 
—— +> —— 
] POLITICAL MURDER. 


The people not only of the United States, but 
of Great Britain, have been greatly excited re- 
cently by the murder of a man who had been 
| prominent in the Irish agitation of this country. 

We need not enter into the details of the affair. 
It is sufficient that the victim of assassination 
had incurred the hostility of one branch of the 
Irish party, and was foully murdered—whether 
by the orders of an association, or by a conspiracy 
of a few desperate men, does not matter. 

The chief and only fact that needs to be con- 
sidered is that the murder was undoubtedly 
committed in the interest of a faction of Irish 
agitators, and not at all for the purpose of grati- 
‘| fying private revenge. It was deliberate, and was 
planned; it was not accidental, or committed on 
the spur of the moment. 

Within the past few months there have been 
several murders in various parts of the country 
of a somewhat similar character. In some cases 
they were not planned beforehand, but when a 
dispute arose by chance, revolvers were drawn 
and blood was shed. In one instance, neverthe- 
less, a horrible secret assassination was perpetrated 
under circumstances which leave no doubt that 
it was a deliberate, cold-blooded act. 

Russia, at the present day, is full of plots to 
murder. Assassination is the only weapon which 
the opposition to the government of the Czar 
think of employing. 

The use of this method of accomplishing politi- 
eal results is a relic of the old barbarous times, 
when human life was held cheap, and when the 
vastly greater efficiency of peaceful agitation to 
secure political freedom had not been ascertained. 

At this day, the ends to promote which such 
assassinations are committed are rather hindered 
than helped by the violent removal of an enemy, 
and this fact makes the murder foolish and short- 
| sighted, as well as wicked. ‘To illustrate this two 
instances may be named. 

Who can think that the cause which the Nihil- 
| ists are supposed to be pushing was helped for- 
| ward an inch by the assassination of the late Czar ? 


| That horrible deed was committed eight years 


| 280, and in allthe time since the Nihilists have 
jgained nothing. The administration is more 
| severe than it used to be, the power of the govern- 
| ment has not diminished, and the party opposed 
|to it has nothing which it might not have had 
without committing the crime that placed the 
present Czar on the throne. 

The other case is that of the Phoenix-park mur- 
ders in Dublin. Although it is well nigh certain 
that none of those who are prominent in the 
Home Rule movement were in any degree respon- 
sible for the deaths of Lord Frederick Cavendish 
and Mr. Burke, or countenanced the atrocity, yet 
the whole Home Rule agitation has suffered 
greatly because certain unauthorized zealots tried 
to help on the cause by violence. 

Of course every act of this kind is lawless, and 
a heinous crime against society. No man, no 
organization of men, has a right to undertake the 
reconstruction of government by such means. 
It is a false idea, an idea of the dark and the 
Middle Ages, that it is a less grievous offence to 
murder a man on account of his politics than it is 
to kill him because one has a personal enmity 
toward him. 

This is a lesson that needs to be learned every- 








| where,—in this country not less than in Russia, 
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in Ireland, in France and in other lands. It is 
best taught by the prompt arrest, the certain con- 
| Viction and the speedy execution as murderers, of 
|the guilty persons. The false sentimentality 
| which exalts the vulgar criminals to the rank of 
martyrs does nothing but harm. 

Europe and the rest of the world must take care 
|of themselves. Let America assume the lead in 
| frowning upon political murder, and in abolishing 
the old, but untrue, distinction between that and 
| private assassination. True human liberty under 
the law will never be established until the dagger, 
the pistol and the bomb cease wholly to be politi- 
cal weapons. 


—- 4p 
FOR CONSCIENCE’S SAKE. 


One of the conveniences of London life is the 
“penny ’bus,’”? and one of its disadvantages is the 
“pirate *bus,” which, advertising no rate of fare, 
doubles that of the legitimate vehicle, and so be- 
|comes a trap for the unwary. Mr. Gladstone one 
| day entered an omnibus for a short trip, and took 
the precaution of asking the fare. 

““Twopence any distance,” replied the pirate driver, 
and the great statesman quietly left the vehicle. He 
would not patronize an institution which was accus- 
tomed to make money under false pretences. It was 
not the payment of the extra penny to which Mr. 
Gladstone objected; he simply refused to throw the 

| weight of that penny into the scale of fraud. 

A principle of conduct, which has been formulated 
by Goethe, states that we should always aim at 
doing that which would benefit the world, if all 
mankind did it likewise. Too common an excuse 
for remaining in some old rut of expediency is that 
the example of one person will make no difference. 

“Somebody will do it if I do not,” we object, 
when conscience urges us to live up to some convic- 
tion by refusing to follow the crowd in perpetuating 
an evil. That may be true; yet the man who for- 
sakes his colors, even though he be accompanied by 
a multitude of other deserters, must expect to be 
branded as coward and traitor. 

“Why do you not employ your old boot-maker?” 
asked a gentleman of an acquaintance whom he saw 
limping. ‘I thought he suited you exactly.” 

| “So he did for ten years, but at the end of that 
{time I found he was overcharging me, because he 
thought I couldn’t get along without him. I told 
him I could afford to pay twelve dollars for boots for 
which he asked other people ten, but that I could 
| not afford to patronize a man who would do business 
in that way. So, for the present, I limp.” 

A lady who disapproves of a well-known firm be 
cause of its cruelly insufficient payment of its sales. 
women, refuses to enter its doors, although many an 
article for which she longs may be found within. 
Others boast their “‘bargains” from its counters, but 
she prefers to keep her soul unsmirched and her 
fingers clean from unholy traffic. 

Refuse to countenance a public fraud or nuisance, 
no matter how old the institution, or how indifferent 
to it others may be. The action of the majority has 
nothing whatever to do with individual responsi 
bility. 


~~ sa 
ROYAL, BUT HUMAN. 


Even in the court gossip of the newspapers pub 
lished in different European countries, we find the 
pathetic hints of human love and suffering which 
| prove all men to be of but one blood. 

Queen Christina of Spain, we are told, at the time 
of her marriage was an angular, hard-faced, repel- 
lent woman, whose manners offended those who 
approached her. But her passionate desire that her 
baby son shall inherit his father’s throne, has altered 
her whole character. She is gracious and friendly; 
has acquired fine tact, and her manners are now as 
charming as they were once unpleasing. She has 
subjugated the haughty grandees of Spain, and made 
them loyal to their little king by her direct personal 
influence alone. Every day is a new battle for her 
boy; and so far she has won every battle. 

The Czarina of Russia, several months ago, with 
her husband and children, was in a railway train 
which was wrecked by conspirators. For some time 
| she thought her oldest son was killed. The result 
| was that for a time her mind was affected; the dead 
| boy was constantly before her. 

The Empress of Austria, it is rumored, owing to 

the suicide of her son, has lost her reason. 
| The Queen of Sweden has long been an invalid 
| from some obscure disease. She is extremely fond 
of music, and her happiest hours are those when her 
| sons sing to her. 

The most touching story which comes out of the 
court surroundings is that of the Duchess of Cam. 
bridge, aunt of Queen Victoria, who has just died 
at an extreme old age. Her son, who is over seventy 
years old, invariably came twice a day to sit by her 
bedside and entertain her with family gossip. He 
never left her without bending his white head that 
she might lay her hand upon it in blessing. 

Young people are apt to think of royalty as re- 
moved into a state of splendid triumph, insensible 
to pain or anxiety. Yet these brief glimpses show 
that kings and queens are but fathers and mothers 
like the poorest slave, and draw their misery and 
happiness from their children just as keenly as 
| though no “golden rigol’’ bound their brows. 


- 
AMERICANS IN EUROPE. 





~@> — 


The English language is pervading the earth. 
Most of the large cities of Europe, and many small 
cities, now have their English newspaper. Nice, 
Dresden, Munich, Berlin, Paris, Rome, Naples, 
Geneva and many others have one or two. Some 
cities enjoy only a share in an English paper. 

A glance at one of these newspapers gives the 
reader a startling idea of the immense extension of 
the mere business of entertaining travellers in 
Europe. 

Nothing like it was ever known before. We get 
the impression from these sheets that a very impor- 
tant portion of the annual earnings of the American 
| people now finds its way to the pockets of European 
'Jandlords, waiters, dealers in souvenirs, railroad 
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and steamboat men, carriage drivers and beggars. 
Fifty millions a year is thought to be a moderate 
estimate. How strange to see a vast industrious 
nation toiling to enrich and beautify another conti- 
nent, instead of their own! 

There are other than pecuniary aspects of the 
annual flight across the sea. Our travellers cannot 
choose but make, as well as receive, impressions. 
Many hotels advertise an “American Bar.” Some 
booksellers keep supplies of American publications, 
and in Paris there is an American bookstore and 
news-stand. Who would have thought to find at 
Naples a newspaper in the English language, con- 
taining announcements of six Protestant services 
for every Sunday, numely: an Episcopal, Presby- 
terian, Baptist, Waldensian and two Methodist, one 
in English and one in Italian? 

In the same number of the Naples Observer we 
notice a long and interesting account of a grand 
bazar and ball for the benefit of the International 
Hospital. There is also an extended notice of the 
late John Ericsson, as well as a communication 
denying that he was the inventor of the screw pro- 
peller. This in Naples! Not “Naples, N. Y.,” nor 
“Naples, O.,”’ nor yet in “Naples, IIl.,’’ but in Naples, 
Italy, where Bomba reigned and Vesuvius lifts its 
smoke-crowned head! 
Sr 
FOND OF MUSIC. 


Doctor Ford, the Rector of Melton, England, was 
an enthusiast in music, and a great humorist. He 
was especially fond of Handel’s music. His admira- 
tion of the ‘‘Messiah”’ was carried to such an excess 
that he never made a journey from Melton to Lei- 
cester that he did not sing it quite through. 

His performance served as a pedometer, by which 
he could note his progress on the road. As soon as 
he had crossed Melton Bridge he began the Overture, 
and always found himself in the chorus, “Lift up 
your heads!” when he arrived at Brooksby’s Gate; 
and at “Thanks be to God!’”’ the moment he got 
through Thomastown Toll-gate. As the pace of his 
old horse was pretty regular he contrived to con- 
clude the “Amen chorus” always at the Cross in 
Belgrave Gate. 

Although a man of undoubted piety, his eccentricity 
was at times not restrained, even in the pulpit. He 
had a good opinion of his own vocal powers, and 
once stopped his clerk who had just set the tune, 
saying, “John, you have pitched it too high; follow 
me;” then lustily began the tune. 

When the psalmody went to his mind he enjoyed 
it, and in his paroxysms of delight would assume 
attitudes in the pulpit which could by no means be 
deemed elegant or fitting. 

Once, when preaching a charity sermon at Melton, 
some gentlemen belonging to the Hunt established 
in that town, entered the church in their scarlet 
dresses, rather late. He stopped and cried out: 
“Here they come! here come the Red-coats! They 
know their Christian duties; there’s not a man 
among them that is not good for a guinea! 

The doctor was himself a performer, had an ex- 
cellent library of music, and always took the ‘“‘Mes- 
siah” with him when on his musical journeys. At 
the Birmingham Musical Festival once, he was sit- 
ting with his book on his knee, humming the music 
with the performers, to the great annoyance of an 
attentive listener, who said, ‘‘I didn’t pay to hear 
you sing, sir.” 

“Then,” said the doctor, “‘you have all that into 
the bargain.” 





ee 
“SPARROW-GRASS.” 


In Webster’s Dictionary, under the word “‘aspara- 
gus,” this note occurs: 

“This word was formerly pronounced sparrow- 
grass; but this pronunciation is now confined exclu- 
sively to uneducated people.” 

Walker’s English Dictionary quotes authority to 
show that not only was asparagus commonly called 
“sparrow-grass”’ in England, even by educated per- 
sons, at the beginning of this century, but ‘‘cucum- 
ber” was pronounced “cowcumber.’? These two 
pronunciations passed out of use both in England 
and America, until now few people use them. 

The marketmen in the great cities and their en- 
virons, however, still cling quite tenaciously to 
“sparrow-grass,’’ which they shorten up to “grass’’ 
as a matter of convenience. 

“Is that nice asparagus?” a customer asks. 

“Yes, that’s very good grass,’’ answers the mar- 
ketman, with an emphasis on the “grass,” as if to 
notify his customer that he knows what the vegeta- 
ble is properly called, and in his next bill the mar- 
ketman puts down this charge: e 

4 bunches grass @ lic. . ‘ ‘ -60 

For the pronunciation “‘cowcumber” there is some 
excuse, as the word comes to us through the French, 
in which language it was formerly coucombre, and is 
now concombre. The German word kukummer was 
dropped in English for the French one, the English 
deriving nearly all their words for salads and the 
nicer table dishes from the French. 

But for the word “sparrow-grass,” as applied to 
aspuragus, there is absolutely no excuse. It is a 
sheer corruption of the word asparagus. The spar- 
rows are not particularly fond of the seeds of the 
ripened asparagus, nor is it a grass in any sense. 

The asparagus, indeed, belongs to the lily family, 
like certain other edible vegetables. It is certainly no 
new discovery, for the word is Greek, and means, 
according to some etymologists, “‘to swell with sap 
or juice;” and asparagus was eaten and much 
esteemed by the Romans. 


—~+~@>— — 
“TO OPEN THEM.” 


One of the ablest men among many able men 
whom the State of Maine has ever sent to the United 
States Senate was William Pitt Fessenden. In his 
day there was no more ready or effeetive debater in 
the Senate, although he was contemporary with 
Sumner, Seward, Hale and Chase. 

He was a famous lawyer in Maine before he be- 
came famous as a statesman, and appeared on one 
side or the other of almost every important case 
which came before the Cumberland bar while he 
practised in Portland. His father, Gen. Samuel 
Fessenden, was also a keen lawyer, and it was not 





an uncommon thing for father and son to be pitted 
against each other in a case. 

At one time, when they were on opposite sides of 
a certain suit, the younger man had made some 
points which his father could not get around, 
and, finding himself cornered, exclaimed, angrily, 
“Young man, I did not bring you up to pick my eyes 
out!’ 

“Oh no, father!” was the quick reply; ‘‘not to pick 
them out, but to open them.”’ 


+Or -- 
OLD STYLE AND NEW STYLE. 

The Julian calendar was in use throughout the 
civilized world from the time of Julius Cxsar, about 
half a century before Christ, until the year 1582. It 

yas generally known that this calendar made the 
year too long,—the excess was about three days in 
four hundred years,—so that any given date had 
moved forward, by the end of the sixteenth century, 
about ten days. 


To correct this error, and make the course of the year 
correspond with the course of the sun, Pope Gregory 
XIII. ordered ten days to be dropped, from the 4th 
to the 15th of October, and provided against any 
variation in the future by giving the year its due 
length, and nothing more. This was done by decree- 
ing that years divisible by one hundred should not 
be leap-years, except those which are divisible by 
four hundred. Thus the years 1900 and 2100 will not 
be leap-years, but the year 2000 will be. 

The suggestion of the Pope was immediately acted 
upon by most Catholic nations, but in 1582, under 
Queen Elizabeth, the relations between England 
and Rome were not cordial. The “New Style,” as it 
was called, was adopted in Scotland in 1600, but in 
England it was not until 1752 that Gregory’s calendar 
was adopted. At that time the necessary correction 
had grown to eleven days. 

Russia still holds to the “Old Style,” and the dif- 
ference between the two styles has increased to 
twelve days. 

There is one thing to be kept in mind, as we read 
of the festivals which were observed in England, 
and in these Colonies, before 1752. Most of our 
literature relating to May-Day, for example, is of 
that early period, or is traditional in its character. 
Tennyson speaks of it very much as Milton did, and 
Milton follows the account given by Chaucer. In 
reality, those earlier poets were describing a day 
which corresponds with a later day of May—from 
the 8th to the 10th. It is, perhaps, from this circum. 
stance that we have the impression that spring used 
to come earlier, and with a more genial air. 

The same caution is to be observed in regard to 
the old-time Christmas season. Only a little more 
than a hundred years ago people here and in Eng- 
land kept the festival, so far as it was observed at 
all, on what is now called the fourth day of January. 


a a 
APPLAUDING THE PREACHER. 


In these days, a congregation listens to a sermon 
in silence; but in the sixteenth century it was quite 
otherwise. Latimer, on his way to the Cross in 
St. Paul’s churchyard, which served him as a pulpit, 
used to be greeted by cries from the opening crowd: 
“Have at them, Master Latimer! have at them!” 
They were as quick to express disapproval as ap- 
proval. 

Once, while Bishop Bonner was preaching from 
St. Paul’s Cross, a man in the crowd emphasized 
his objection to the preacher’s sentiments by throw- 
ing a dagger at him. Even as late as the seven- 
teenth century, English congregations had no idea 
of being only listeners. A writer in Temple Bar 
says: 

It was allowed to them to applaud or hiss the 





preacher, as the occasion required, the applause | 


taking the form of a loud hum of approbation. Dr. 
Johnson relates, on the authority of his father, that 
Dr. Burnet and Dr. Sprat once preached on the same 
day before Parliament. When Burnet preached, 
= of the congregation hummed so loudly and so 
ong, that the delighted preacher sat down to enjoy 
it, rubbing his face with his handkerchief. 

Dr. Sprat, during his sermon, was honored with 
the like animating hum, but he stretched forth his 
hand, and exclaimed: ‘Peace, peace! I pray you, 
peace !”” ° 

When the same Dr. Burnet was preaching on 
another occasion hefore the House of Commons, he 
turned his glass at the end of the hour, as a sign 
that he was going to continue his sermon, when his 
audience broke outinto a loud hum of approbation— 
a strong testimony either to his eloquence or to their 
endurance. 





eee 
SWEET REVENGE. 

Napoleon’s impudent apology for seizing Holland, 
that. it was a country formed by the alluvium of 
French rivers, and so belonged rightfully to France, 
can scarcely have afforded the Dutch much satisfac- 
tion, for they, like all patriotic people, are rather 
sensitive to the peculiarities of their country. More- 
over, like other partisans, they are likely to receive 
an occasional well-directed missile, if, living in glass 
houses, they attempt to throw stones. 

An Englishman, in exploring the North and Baltic 
Seas on his yacht, Falcon, once picked up a pilot, 
who made sundry sarcastic and patronizing remarks 
as to the leaky condition of the Falcon, for she was 
a boat requiring constant pumping. 

Presently across the dikes loomed up an enormous 
congregation of windmills. 

“What do you have all these windmills for?’ 
asked a sailor. 

“To pump de water off de land,” replied the pilot. 
“Tf those was not always turning round, us Holland- 
ers would soon all be drowned.” 

“Well, pilot,” returned the captain, “you were 
very severe just now because our boat leaked, but 
you must confess that your country leaks harder 
still.’ 


The pilot smiled, in spite of himself, but said 
nothing. 
—___—<+or—_ -— 


DEGREES OF CREDULITY. 


Readiness to believe or disbelieve what is common 
report may be taken as a marked characteristic of 
the majority of people. There is now and then to 
be met an individual whose judgments are based 
upon some other grounds. Such a person was the 
favorite servant of General Jackson at the time the 
general was President. 

Jackson’s man-servant, Jemmy O'Neil, used to 
indulge a little too freely in liquor, and on such occa- 
sions assumed too much controi over visitors to the 
White House, as well as over the inmates. Wearied 
out with complaints, Jackson decided to dismiss the 
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“‘Cutlers’ Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam is the 
best cough cure in the world,”’says Allen & Co.,Cincinnati. 


An ordinary Thermometer is almost worthless | 


it is so small. The STANDARD THERMOMETER stares 
you in the face and makes you think. [Adv. 


ICE CREAM AT HOME! 


Made cheaply and quickly by using a Triple Motion 


WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER. 

Will freeze in half the time of 
any other Freezer and pro- 
duce cream of the finest quality. 

For sale by wide awake, en- 
terprising tradesmen the 
world over. Inquire for the 
“White Mountain” of your 
local dealer in house-furnish- 
ing goods. | 
“FROZEN DAINTIES.” 

A book of choice receipts 
for Ice Cream, Sherbet, | 
Water Ices, etc., packed with 
each Freezer this season, or 
will be mailed upon receipt of ten cents in stamps. 


White Mountain Freezer Co.,142 Hollis St., Nashua, N.H. 


FOR USE 


suum POND’S 
EXTRACT, 














Piles, 
Burns, 
Bruises, 
Wounds, 





Soreness, 
Lameness, 


Sore Eyes, 


Inflammation, - 


DEMAND POND'S EXTRACT. 
Hemorrhages, ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE. 


Headquarters for Stylish Clothing. 


This cut shows the most 
recent addition to our 
styles. It has been intro- 
duced since our spring 
catalogue was issued, one 
of which will be mailed on 
application to every reader 
of ‘The Companion.”" The 
suit is positively one of 
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the most stylish ever of-| 


in Cheviots, Cassimeres, 
Worsteds, Tweeds and 
Serges, and besides being 
cut in Sacks are also 
shown in Cutaways and 
Prince Alberts 

Spring overcoats are of- 
fered at bargain prices. 
They are shown silk-lined 
in four shades for $15. 

Boys’ clothing is shown 
in every imaginable style 
at prices which are the 
wonder of the trade. Splendid garments are 
sold for $3.75 and $4.50, suitable both for 
school and dress. Write for a catalogue, also 
instructions for self- measurement. Cash 
should accompany all orders. 


A. H. KING & CO., 


The Leading American Clothiers, 
627 and 629 Broadway, New York. 








fered to the public. It is| 
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The Safest 


A= most powerful alterative is 

Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Young and 
old are alike benefited by its use. For 
the eruptive dis- 
eases peculiar to 
children nothing 
=-- else is so effective 
: as this medicine, 
while its agreea- 
ble flavor makes 
it easy to admin- 
ister. 


“My little boy 
had large scrofu- 
lous ulcers on his 
neck and throat 
from which he 
suffered terribly. 
Two physicians 
attended him, but he grew continually 
Worse under their care, and everybody 
expected he would die. I had heard of 
the remarkable cures effected by Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, and decided to have my 
boy try it. Shortly after he began to 
take this medicine, the ulcers com- 
menced healing, and, after using several 
bottles, he was entirely cured. He is 
now as healthy and strong as any boy 
of his age.””— William F. Dougherty, 
Hampton, Va. 


“In May last, ~ youngest child, 
fourteen months old, began to have sores 
gather on its head and body. We ap- 
plied various simple remedies without 
avail. The sores increased in number 
and discharged copiously. A physician 
was called, but the sores continued to 
multiply until in a few months they 
nearly covered the child’s head and body. 
At last we began the use of Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla. In a few days a marked 
change for the better was manifest. The 
sores assumed a more healthy condition, 
the discharges were gradually dimin- 
ished, and finally ceased altogether. 
The child is livelier, its skin is fresher, 
and its appetite better than we have ob- 
served for months.’’—Frank M. Griffin, 
Long Point, Texas. 

“The formula of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
presents, for chronic diseases of almost 
every kind, the best remedy known to 
the medical world.”—D. M. Wilson, 
M. D., Wiggs, Arkansas, 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 








Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Worth $5 a bottle, 


Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


Craceful 


Form, | 
Health and 


Comfort 


PERFECTLY COMBINEDIN 
Madame - Foy’s 


SKIRT SUPPORTING 
CORSET. 


The most popular in the¢ 
market. Sold by leading 
dealers. Price by mail 
$1.40 for HIGH or LOW bust. 


FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Co 














4LL ABOUT HEW STATE OF 8 
Send stamp for “Travels of Broth. 
co, 


er Jonathan.” ESHELMAN, LLEWELLYN & CO., Seattle, Wash. 








FROST’S MICROSCOPE. 


servant, and having sent for him said, “Jemmy, you 


and I must part.” 

“Why so, general?”’ asked Jemmy. 

“Because,” replied the general, “every one com- 
plains of you.” 

“And do you believe them, general?” asked 
Jemmy, with a mixture of surprise and reproach. 

“Of course,” answered Jackson, ‘“‘what every one 
says must be true.” 

“Well, now, general,” said Jemmy, “I’ve h 
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The cut shows the Microscope one-half size. 


| 
eard 
twice as much said against you, and J never would | THE FR 
believe a word of it.” ; | 


This microscopic apparatus 
has many advantages over ‘any 
now in use, for the study of 
flowers, insects, minerals, 
shells, ete., and surpasses all 
others in the ease and rapidity 
with which a flower, plant, or 
mineral can be observed, mag- 
nified, and analyzed. 

An object can be put in posi- 
tion and focused almost in- 
stantly, presenting a large field 
to the eye. 

By the means of the rotary 
disk, which rotates on its axis, 
as many as ten flowers or 
specimens can be observed 
without change of position, or 
taking the eye from the lens. 

The microscope is now a ne- 
cessity with the student in his 
study, in the marvellous phe- 
nomena it reveals in botany, 
mineralogy, and science. 

Teachers of Botany and Min- 
eralogy are enthusiastic in its 
praise. A well-known educator 
writes as follows : 

“Parents will bring to their chil- 
dren an invaluable and potent in- 
fluence for good, by ~—t them 
the privilege of using this instru- 
ment in the study of any branch 
of nature.” 

The price of this valuable 
microscope is only $7.50 and 
will be sent by mail on receipt 
of price. If not satisfactory 
you can return it and have 
your money refunded. We 
want selling agents all over the 
country. Send for terms and 
circulars. 


MICROSCOPE COMPANY, 109 Kingston Street, Boston, Mass, 











| with the weight of Tompson’s pig, the six miles 
| to the ferry, the obstinacy of Jane about the yolk 


Th. 20. Accession of Queen Victoria, 1837. 

Fr. 21. Death of Capt. John Smith, 1631. [ 1807. 
Sa. 22. “Chesapeake” surrendered to the “Leopard,” | 
Su. 23. Clive conquers India at Plassy, 1757. 

Mo. 24, Cabot discovered Nova Scotia, 1497. 

Tu. 25. Augsburg Confession signed, 1530. 

We. 26. Battle of Mechanicsville, 1862. 





. For the Companion. 
THE LOCUSTS’ SONG. 


Beneath the blue of summer skies, 
The mountain land in splendor lies, 

So rich, with yellowing fields of wheat, 
With billowy pastures, clover sweet; 
So fair, while o’er each cottage home 
Or red, or white, the roses foam, 

And in cascades of fragrance pour 
Their lavish life at every door. 


The robin sings at night and morn, | 
And clear above the growing corn, 

In swift-dropped phrases, now and then 
Are told the loves of thrush and wren. 
Erelong the deepening dusk will bid 
Awake the pensive Katydid, 

And echo catch from vale and hill 

The sorrow of the whippoorwill. 


But now, high noon on wood and way, 
And glory of the wessee day. 

And stillness, broken by a sound 

That weaves within the calm profound | 
A rune enchanted. Spirits strange 
The bright familiar present change 
Till, in the murmured monotone, 
We hear an alien age and zone, 


Not of to-day, nor yesterday, 

The odors which around us play. 

The lotus swoons within our clasp, 
Anear us glides the lissome asp, 

The winds moan o’er the Libyan sands, 
The Sphinx in steadfast silence stands, 
And past us, slow and stately, file 

The mighty monarchs of the Nile. 

Are there, who call the locusts’ ery 

A mere portent of sultry sky, 

Of lightning-flash, or thunder-gloom, 


| morning, and he feels that God’s hand has led 
| him very close to the world beyond death—that 
| he has a helpful word to speak which he never 


| Europe with the cats, seems never to grow where 
| is disappearing with the buffalo, and along with the 


| buffalo used to rove, come many new plants, some of 
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and Sophy, unwearied, rings the changes on the 
odd mile between the ferry and town. 

The good old minister comes to make a call on 
them. There has been a death in the parish that 


knew before. 


But he cannot speak it. His ears are stunned 


of an egg. 

“All harmless, pleasant chatter enough,”’ he 
says to his wife when he reaches home; ‘but 
such unending streams of harmless chatter wash 
away all the reality from life—even Death and 
God.” 

Do any of our readers belong to the family of 
the Boyds? 

— +r ——— 
THE POTATO BEETLE’S FRIEND. 

There is a curious association between certain 
plants and certain animals which looks almost like 
a mutual affection. The catnip, which came from 
there are no cats to nibble it. The ‘buffalo grass” 


settlers who are occupying the plains, where the 





them entirely uninvited. The burdock, for instance, 
clings tenaciously to human kind, and seems unwill- 
ing to grow unless there are ‘folks’? somewhere in 
sight. And there no one can exterminate it. 


One of the most remarkable instances of the 
apparent migration of a plant, as if to keep company 
with an insect, is the removal of the homely plant 
which botanists call Solanum rostratum, from the 
vicinity of the Rocky Mountains eastward. 

About the year 1867 the farmers of the ey 
Valley began to be aware of a new pest in their 
fields, whose ravages were gers | alarming. A 
stocky, gaudily striped beetle, which multiplied at 
an alarming rate, had begun to devour their potato 
vines. Nothing could stay or exterminate the plague. 
The potatoes, deprived of their vines, rotted in the 
ground, and an important crop was lost. 

This beetle naturally received from the farmers 
the name of “potato bug.” It was found to have 
begun an eastward march from the uncultivated 
strip of Eastern Colorado and Western Kansas, and 





Of dreary drought, and fading bloom ? 

‘To them the easy plenitude 

Of satisfaction in the niood, 

Which reads alone, ou sea or land, 

What little thought may understand, 

For, when like elfin harps astir 

We list the locusts’ vibrant whirr, 

Untired and patient, low or loud, 

And fairy visions hither crowd, 

We are not vexed, although we hear 

More than is breathed in every ear, 

Nor sad, that dreamy fancies throng 

Around us at the locusts’ song. 
MARGARET E, SANGSTER. 


~@> —- -——- 
For the Companion, 


CHATTER. 


Undoubtedly everybody in the village was 
afraid of the Boyds. But why? 
good, affectionate people, faithful to each other, 
and loyal to their friends; they had some wealth 
and a pretty home, and entertained freely. 

Yet at picnics or tea-drinking the Boyds were 
not sought, but rather shunned. When the Squire 
came down the street, men were inclined to shrug 
their shoulders, and, if possible, to avoid meeting 
him. Mrs. Boyd was dropped out of many of 
the church committees, and the young people left 
Sophy to spend most of her evenings alone. 

What was wrong? 

The Boyds came down to breakfast with cheery, 
fond greetings to each other. Before they are 
seated, the Squire begins : 

‘Most extraordinary thing! John Halyard 
told me last night that he had just come from 
Plainville, where there was a heavy nor’easter 
blowing. Now here is a south wind and a sun- 
shiny day. If they had a nor’easter at Plainville 
last night, so should we this morning. Unless 
John Halyard was mistaken, and I consider him 
one of the most accu—”’ 

‘Dear me!"’ interrupts Mrs. Boyd. 
put the yolk of the egg in the coffee! I distinctly 
told her not to do it. I said, ‘Jane, it is down- 
right waste to use both white and yolk of an 
egg.’”’ 

Just then Sophy opened her red lips. “Sue 
Pomfret and I walked to the ford and back last 
night. That is fully six miles. Sue said five, but 
I know I am right. I know the distance from the 
village to all the six ferries and the Peak and the 
Lover’s Walk —’’ 

“Talking of John Halyard’s accuracy,” broke 
in the Squire, “I bet once, when I was a boy, 
with Joe Tompson that John Halyard could tell 
the weight of his pig within half a pound. You 
remember that brown pig of Tompson’s, my dear ? 
Well, I bet with him that John Halyard could tell 
how heavy —”’ 

“I have a great mind to discharge Jane, any- 
how,” proceeded his wife, in her calm, steady 
monotone; ‘she minds nothing I say. Only this 
morning I said to her particularly, ‘Do not put the 
yolk in with —’” 

“Sue Pomfret would have it it was five miles, 
but I showed her —”’ 

““— the pig was by lifting it by the hind legs. 
‘John,’ I said —’’ _ 

““*Half of the white is sufficient,’ as I told 
her —’’ 

And so the trio go on, each pouring out a steady 
stream of talk about insignificant trifles. 

The squire goes down town and buttonholes 
every man he meets, to tell him about the nor’- 
easter which John Halyard had found at Plain- 
ville. Mrs. Boyd repeats the story of Jane and 
the yolk of the egg a hundred times before night, 


‘Jane has 


They were | 


| it has consequently since been known as the Colorado 
potato beetle. 
| It was also found that in the region of its origin 
| this beetle had fed upon Solanum rostratum, a plant 
| belonging to the same genus as the potato. Doubt- 
less the insect had been quite content with this 
| article of food. But some settlers planted a field of 
| seeeeons, and the beetle at once fell in love with 
them. 
| Migrating eastward in eager search of its new 
| food, the Colorado beetle multiplied with astonish- 
jing rapidity. In a few years it had covered the 
whole country, and had devastated potato fields clear 
to the Atlantic coast. Then some of the beetles, or 
their eggs, were carried in vessels across the ocean, 
and the insect began a new career of conquest in 
the Old World, for it spread over the British Isles 
and the Continent of Europe. 

All this because some one had planted a potato 
field in Colorado. But what about the Solanum ros- 
tratum, so heartlessly abandoned by its old friend? 
One would oy that, left free from the devouring 
attentions of the beetle, it would have been content 
to stay where it was; but this has not been the case. 
The weed seems to have set out immediately on a 
journey in search of the beetle. 

The prevailing direction of plant migration in this 
country is westward. With the settlement of the 
country, the plants of Europe and of Eastern America 
tend to crowd out the native vegetation of the West. 
But the Solanum proves an exception to the rule. 
Apparently it believes that its destiny is to be eaten; 
not ~ Ay the potato beetle will eat it, and so it 
comes East to find that insect. It has spread over 
cultivated lands in Texas and Missouri, and last 
summer Prof. L. H. Pammel found it growing at 
Watertown, Wisconsin. 

Wherever it goes it is a troublesome weed, and 
seems to increase in size as it comes eastward. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


The fame of Abraham Lincoln is of a kind that is 
certain to increase as time goes on. He was a man 
of the people. In a good sense of the word, he was 
very human. He was both a great man, and a man 
of great simplicity. The world, we may be sure, 
will never tire of talking and reading about him. 
His intimate friend of many years, the Hon. Leonard 
Swett, pronounced him the best listener he ever 
knew. “He would hear any one on any subject, 
and generally would say nothing in reply.” 


He believed that something was to be learned 
from everybody, but he was not given to asking 
advice. He kept his eyes and ears open, and then 
acted as he himself thought wise and proper. Mr. 
Swett was with him at the Illinois bar for eleven 
years, and in all that time never knew him to ask 
the advice of a friend about anything. 

Once, however, just before his famous discussion 
with Douglas, he sent for half a dozen lawyers. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “I am going to ask Douglas 
the following questions, and I want you to put your- 
selves in Douglas’s place, and answer the questions 
from his standpoint.” ° 

He knew, of course, that a man who would suc- 
ceed in debate, must have anticipated his opponent’s 
arguments. 

e was naturally a philosopher. He made the 
best of things as they were, instead of allowing them 
to harass or discourage him. Speaking of their 
travels together on circuit, Mr. Swett says: 

“Beds were always too short; the coffee was 
burned or otherwise bad; the food was often indiffer- 
ent, and the roads were nothing but trails; streams 
were without bridges and it was often necessary to 
swim; sloughs were deep, the wagon had often to 
be pried out of them with fence-rails; but I never 
heard Mr. Lincoln complain of anything. 

“He never got the better of his fellow-man in a 
trade, and never lent money for interest. He never 
tasted liquor, never chewed tobacco or smoked, but 
labored diligently in his profession, charging small 
fees, and was contented with small accumula- 
tions.” 

Mr. Swett never knew him to borrow money ex- 
cept when he left Springfield to assume the duties 
of the Presidency. Then he borrowed enough to 
pay his expenses until he should draw his first 
quarter’s salary. ‘In his life he lived in all circles, 
moved in every grade of society, and enjoyed it all 
equally well. To his companions in every station 
he was equally entertaining and equally happy.” 

Concerning his inquisitiveness, Mr. Swett says: 
“Travelling the circuit, he sometimes sat with the 
driver, and before we got to our journey’s end he 
had found out all that the driver knew. If we 
stopped at a blacksmith’s shop he took a seat by the 
forge and learned how to nake nails. If he saw a 





new agricultural implement standing on the sidewalk 
in front of a country store, he was sure to stop and 
learn what it would do, how it would do it, an upon 


| young man, with an ardent love of science, and the 


“He was the only man I have ever known who 
bridged back from middle age to youth and learned 
to spell well. His manuscripts were as free from 
mistakes as any college graduate’s. I have seen him 
upon the circuit with a geometry, astronomy, or 
other elementary books, learning in middle life what 
men ordinarily learn in youth. : 

“One day he was sitting on the sidewalk in front 
of a tavern. He had just got the point of a nice 
demonstration in geometry, and ane some one 
to enjoy it with him, he seized upon a hostler and 
explained it to him till the hostler said that he 
understood it.” 

Abraham Lincoln was one of those rare and for- 
tunate souls who knew how to study both books and 
men. He had an instinct for knowledge, and was 
always at school. The world itself was his univer- 
sity. 
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For the Companion. 
IN AN ALBUM. 


A sound of brooks and bird songs; 
A mingled tune, 

A rhythmic drip of raindrops, 
A drowsy rune, 

A scent of op’ning rosebuds; 
And this is —— June! 


A child with tears and laughter, 
ne, 








varied tu 
A joy,—anon caprices,— 
woman soon, 
A hint of bud unfolding | 
And that is June. | 





Autumnal fruitage golden 
ffords its boon, 
And blooming buds shall wither, 
—late or soon! 
Ah! Heavenly Hope can only 
Again bring June! 


MARGARET STEWART SIBLEY. 
enn te = 
LOSING A VACUUM. 


The teacher of the Roseville high school was a 


boys and girls had all caught something of his spirit. 
Twenty homes in Roseville gave evidence of the 
experimental work which was being carried on by 
the young people, and mothers and aunts held indig- 
nation meetings over the bugs and toads and snakes 
and birds, alive and dead, that appeared in unex- 
pected places. One day Frank Newman found an 
unusually handsome mud-turtle, nearly as large as 
his hat, in which he carried it home. 


That evening, after tea, there was an excited 
meeting of young people on the lawn. Tennis was 
forgotten, as the boys discussed ways and means 
of preserving this turtle’s fine shell. Finally they 
decided to and ask their teacher’s advice. Mr. Dean 
was full of interest. He told them that he had once 
cleaned a shell of this sort very easily, after he had 
killed the turtle by putting him under a glass re- 
ceiver, and pumping out the air with an air-pump. 
Next day, therefore, the zoology class assembled 
after school in Mr. Dean’s class-room to witness the 
experiment. Frank Newman put the big tortoise 
under the receiver, and Mr. Dean pumped out the 
air until the creature lay limp and lifeless, sprawling 
out of its shell. 

“It is a painless death,” said the professor. ‘“‘We 
will leave him here until a to be sure that 
life is extinct, before we remove the body from the 
plastron and carapace.” 

On his way to the class-room, early the next morn- 
ing, Frank Newman met the janitor, with his dust- 
pan full of fragments of glass. 

“Sure, Masther Newman, it’s throuble you’re 
makin’ with yez animals and the glass bells,” said | 
he. “That big, expinsive one in Misther Dean’s 
room is smashed in slivereens by that shelled baste 
you left shut up—and here they are!” 

“But he was dead!”’ cried Frank. ‘How could he 
break the receiver?” 

“Faith, I fetched him to life, the poor craythur! I 
found him there a-gaspin’ when I went to sweep out 
the room yesther evening, just afther ye’d gone, and 
I thought you’d been forgetting him, so I saved his 
ae him; and then look how he broke the glass 

ell! 

**You saved his life for him! How?” 

“Sure, and I just slipped a thin book under one 
side of the glass, to give him a bit of fresh air. And 
to pay me, he had to go and hump himself up, and 
kick over the bell and smash it, bad luck to him!” 

“Where is he now?”’ 

‘*He’s found the bad luck,” said Mike, with a slow 
smile. “I was some mad, to spake the thruth, when 
I saw what he’d done, and before I — to think, 
I’d picked him up from the floor, where he was pranc- 
ing about, and give him a ay | out of the window. 
And there I see one of thim little rascals from the 
Patch a-licking off down the road wid him.” 

“Well, Mike, I hope that in future you’ll not med- 
dle with our experiments,” said Frank, with some 
irritation. ‘‘We left the turtle over night in the re- 
ceiver because we wished it to be there. If you 
hadn’t let in the air, the accident would not have 
happened. You see, we had a vacuum,” he con- 
cluded, condescendingly. 

“Sure, was the aan a vacuum?” said Mike, 
with great respect. “I thought ’twas just a common 
mud-turtle!” 





——+Oe——__—___ 
TOWED BY A COD. 


While staying at a seaport town in Maine, last 
summer, a young man, named Edgar Ward, caught a 
large codfish. Anxious to exhibit the prize to his 
father, who was expected in town the following 
week, he hired a fish-cage,—a water space near the 
shore enclosed with stakes,—and in it placed the 
fish, in very fair condition. For afew days it seemed 
rather dumpish, and refused to eat; after that it 
rallied and acted quite like itself. The young fisher- 
man became much interested in feeding and playing 
with his prisoner, and spent several hours daily in 
the fish-cage. 


The cod soon became accustomed to its narrow 
quarters and the presence of its young master. It 
took food from his hand, and allowed him to stroke 
and fondle it gently. 

a the creature so tame, Edgar conceived the 
idea of harnessing it and taking it outside the fish- 
cage. He procured some stout twine, and after 
several attempts, succeeded in harnessing the fish to 
his satisfaction—a cord in its mouth for bits and 
some strong lines attached for driving. 

After a few trials within the enclosure, the cod 
responded readily to a gentle pull on the bit-lines; 
and then it was taken into the open water. This 
was the beginning of a good deal of fun for the cod’s 
owner and his friends. They drove the cod about in 
shallow water, swimming after it, only taking care 
that their sea-horse did not make for deep water and 
dive to the bottom. 

Many curious spectators came down to the beach 
to watch the sport, and among the rest a young girl 
of venturesome spirit, who soon wanted to drive the 
cod herself. Young Ward was persuaded to let her 
make the attempt. 

She could swim a little, but for better protection 
she donned a life-preserver. Then, somewhat ex- 
cited and full of merry bravado, she entered the 
water and took the lines. 

The cod at once swam off, dragging her lightly 
after it. She laughed and called out to her com- 
panions on shore in wild enthusiasm. 

The cod was swimming into deep water, and Edgar 
shouted: “Turn this way; don’t go so far out!”’ 








what it was an improvement. 


At this point the young girl evidently became 


then on the other. The reins somehow got entangled. 
Her head went under; there was a momentary strug- 
gle; she threw up her arms, and the next instant 
she was dragged completely under water by the 
strong fish. 

A boat was hurriedly manned by Ward and three 
of his companions. They were soon at the place 
where she had disappeared, but could see nothing of 
her. They scanned the water in all directions and 
rowed farther out. 

“There she is!”’ cried Edgar, and he pivsers into 
the sea. One of the others followed him. Fortu- 
nately they were quite at home in the water, and 
soon freed the young girl from the lines and brought 
her to the surface. She was unconscious—nearly 
drowned. 

The life-preserver was found to be stuffed with 
hay, and it was this weight which had first dragged 
her under water, and so frightened her that she lost 
her presence of mind. 

The cod, still in harness, made its escape. 


— —or—__-_—— 
ODD INTERCOURSE. 
People who have not a eommon language are 
obliged to adopt all sorts of methods of communi 
cating with one another. One of the most ingenious 


attempts at a verbal understanding is that recorded 
by the author of “The Falcon on the Baltic,” an 


| interesting chronicle of yachting experiences. 


We arrived at the town of Hoorn, and there, while 
a crowd gathered on the quay, an old woman ad. 
dressed us, She became quite angry when she found 
that we could not understand her, and she began to 
scream at the top of her voice, needless of the fact 
that we were not deaf, but merely ignorant of her 
language. 
Having failed utterly to explain herself, she sud 
denly ceased her clamor, and beckoned me with her 
bony hand to follow her. Her air of authority was 
such that I dared not refuse. I crawled on to the 
quay, and did her bidding with a sinking heart. She 
led me through the street in silence till we reached a 
small house. The door stood open. Again she beck- 
oned. I hesitated. Then she seized me by the hand 
and dragged me in. 
A crowd of inquisitive boys had followed us. She 
slammed the door in their faces, and I was left alone 
with this mysterious woman. 
Her next proceeding was to unlock the drawer of 
a fine, old carved bureau, which I coveted even in 
that moment of trepidation. From this she took a 
small book, which, without saying a word, she placed 
in my hand. I opened it at the title-page, and lo! it 
proved to be a French-Dutch dictionary. 
I consulted the pages, and pointed out to her the 
Dutch equivalent for the words, ‘“‘What do you want 
with me?” 
She opened the book in her turn, and, following 
her finger with my eyes, I read in succession the two 
words, ‘‘ Huit sous.” 
A light broke on my dull intelligence. I hastily 
turned over the dictionary again, and showed her 
the uncouth Dutch word that stood for “harbor. 
master.”’ 
“Ja! jal” she cried, laughing, and slapping me 
on the back. 
We understood each other at last. This was the 
harbor-mistress, and when I had paid her the four 
pence, she allowed me to depart. 


= ——~o-— o 
HONEST THIEF. 


In 1865, when the telegraph was comparatively a 
new thing in Southern California, the operators of 
the Los Angeles circuit found their communication 
suddenly cut off. Linemen were sent out to discover 
the break and effect repairs, but they returned with 
the surprising intelligence that the break was a 
serious one, and called for a lot of supplies. 


About a mile of wire and ney had disappeared 
as completely as if the earth had opened and swal- 
lowed them up. Further search showed no trace of 
the missing materials, and at considerable expense 
new ones were furnished, and the line was recon. 
structed. 

Then a detective was employed to investigate the 
mystery. The country was nothing but a desert, 
and the detective worked for three weeks without 
success. At the end of that time, however, he stum- 
— upon a small ranch, at which he put up for the 
night. 

e found the ground enclosed with a neat wire 
fence, and in the morning taxed the ranchman with 
having stolen the telegraph. The man adinitted the 
fact at once. 

“Oh yes,” he said, “I’ve been livin’ here nigh onto 
three year, and have watched that old telegraph wire 
all that time. I never see nothing go over it, and 
reckoned it wasn’t used,” 

There seemed no reason to question the man’s sin- 
cerity, and the detective contented himself with 
giving him a lecture on the invisibility of the electric 
current. The case was reported to headquarters, of 
course, but no prosecution followed.—San Francisco 
Examiner. 

——_+<or——___——__ 


STOPPING HIS GROWTH. 


Whether a thing is comical or otherwise often 
depends mainly upon one’s point of view. The mis- 
fortunes of others usually seem funnier than our 
own, and what made us weep or turn pale when it 
happened is very often laughable in the retrospect. 
A Virginian was showing a company of Northern 
men over a battle-fielé, when one of them said: 


“T am reminded of an incident that occurred here. 
I had charge of a gun over there near Fort Morton. 
One Sunday, while there was no firing going on and 
we were all loafing about, I saw a man come over 
that hill by the cemetery and down across this slope 
toward the rear of the Confederate lines. 

“His comfortable and serene manner irritated me. 
I determined to see how close I could come to him, 
and we all chuckled at the idea of scaring the very 
life out of him. 

“TI took good aim and landed a shot about six feet 
from him. You ought to have seen him jump! He 
was the most demoralized Johnny Reb you ever saw. 
How he did run! and how we laughed to see him!”’ 

“So you are the man that fired that shot, are you?” 
said the Virginian. 

“Yes; do you know anything about it?” 

“Well, yes, I think I do,” was the reply. ‘I was 
the fellow you shot at. I was a lad coming with 
something for my father, who was in the works. I 
didn’t suppose there was a Yankee fool enough or 
mean enough to shoot a cannon at one little fellow 
carrying grub to his father. But you don’t exagger 
ate the scare. I didn’t grow another inch in a 
year.” 
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GREETING BY TELEPHONE. 


Clerical gentleman at a hotel in town wishes to 
communicate with a friend, and applies to the public 
telephone. The call is responded to by a young 
woman in attendance at the other end. 

The clerical gentleman sends to a given address 
the greeting, ‘Tender love and blessing.” 

The return is, “Don’t understand.” 

Somewhat at a loss, the gentleman concludes he 
will divide the message; and accordingly he calls, 
“Tender love! Have you got that?” 

The return is faint, but favorable. 

Then follows the latter part, ‘‘and blessing. Have 
you got that?” 

Return is rather sharp, “Yes; but I don’t want it. 

, 





confused. She jerked wildly, first on one line and 








Got that the first time.’ 
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For the Companion. 


MY BABY. 


There stands in a grove of oak-trees 
An old house, mossy and brown; 
The chimneys are covered with ivy, 
The old gray roof slopes down. 

A bright June sun falls softly 
On house and ivy and tree, 

And lights up the prettiest picture 
That ever mine eyes did see. 


Way down in a sunny corner, 
Where the lilies and roses bloom, 
Where the grass grows 
green, and the soft, 
warm air 
Is sweet with the pink’s 
perfume, 
I see a blue-eyed baby, 
Not more than two years 
old, 
With cheeks of rose, and 
teeth of pearls, 
And hair of the brightest 
gold. 


Alone stands the little 
maiden, 
Except for the birds and 
bees; 


Her eyes are filled with a 
sweet surprise 
At the beauty which she 
sees. 
I softly call out, ““Mary!’’ 
The child turns round 
and round; 
She looks at the lilies and 
roses, 
Suspecting them of the 
sound; 





But the trees and flowers 
are silent, 
And so is the calm blue 
sky. 
I quickly hide in the shadow 
Of a great rose-tree near 
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| and then said, ‘‘Good Cow, the pump has given 
| me nice, clear water, and the woodpile has given 





And she kissed him and bathed him and dressed 
him, and while she brushed and curled his soft, 


me’clean, white chips for dear little Ray ; will you | brown hair she told him the Wake-up story that I 


give me warm, rich milk ?” 

And the cow was willing. 

Then she said to the top-knot hen that was 
scratching in the straw, ‘‘Good Biddy, the pump 
has given me nice, clear water, and the wood-pile 

| has given me clean, white chips, and the cow has 
| given me warm, rich milk for dear little Ray; 
will you give me a new-laid egg ?"’ 

And the hen was willing. 

The good old pump by the orchard path 

Gave nice, clear water for the baby’s bath, 

The clean, white chips from the pile of wood 

Were glad to warm it and to cook his food, 

The cow gave milk in the milk-pail bright, 

And the top-knot biddy an egg new and white. 

Then mamma went on till she came to the 
orchard, and said to a Red-June apple-tree, ‘‘Good 
Tree, the pump has given me nice, clear water, and 
the wood-pile has given me clean, white chips, 
and the cow has given me warm, rich milk, and 
































the hen has given me a new-laid egg for dear little 
Ray; will you give me a pretty red apple ?” 
And the tree was willing. 
So mamma took the apple and the egg 
and the milk and the 
chips and the water to 
the house, and there 
was baby Ray in his 
night-gown looking 
out of the win- 





am telling you. 
The good old pump by the orchard path 
Gave nice, clear water for the baby’s bath, 
The clean, white chips from the pile of wood 
Were glad to warm it and to cook his food, 
The cow gave milk in the milk-pail bright, 
The top-knot biddy an egg new and white, 
And the tree gave an apple, so round and so red 
For dear little Ray who was just out of bed. 


—+<@-—_—_ 


For the Companion. 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


Little Floy, six years old, has a flower-garden 
of her own, of which she is wonderfully proud. 

She and her father are great rivals, on this 
score,—Mistress Floy stoutly maintaining that 
her posies are ‘‘ever so sweeter than papa’s.”’ 

The other morning she gathered a little bunch 
of her own sweet-pea blossoms, and then another 
of her father’s, and with one in each hand skipped 
gaily into the house, calling triumphantly : 

“O mamma, mamma, just smell the difference!" 

“Johnny, are you older or younger than Jen- 
nie ?”” 


‘Why, Miss Reid, we’re just the same age, | 


we’re twins; why, we’ve been twins ever since 

we was born.”’ 

Irving saw ripe cherries on the tree for the first 
time. ‘‘Mamma,”’ he said, ‘is 
that a strawberry-tree ?"’ 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
a. 


PUZZLE. 





| To three letters that stand for betwixt and between 
| Annex an amount, ’tis a word you have seen 
In the school room—now join to the end a mistake 
And you’ll find that the heart of the year it will make. 


2. 


ADDITION OF FRACTIONS. 
Three-sevenths of a Church day which occurs 
about four months before this required holiday « ; 
| three-sevenths of a large island that produces ¢am- 
phor * ; three-sevenths of a Greek deity who would 
| never permit his nails to be pared « ; three-sevenths 
of a beautiful flower so named for the duration of 
its bloom.—The name given by the people of Sweden 
| to the 24th of June. It is kept by | sa as a happy 
holiday. 


| 3. 


| ANAGRAM. 
| 
| _ It is not known when Roy Shenduhn was born. 
| Indeeed hington is known of his early life. But, in 
| 1607, he took his first voyage to veriscod a snapagees. 
| He was scunus scujle, but in subsequent voyages he 
| vide dresco the strait, bay, and river, which Still bear 
| hisname. The time and place of his hated are also 
| wonknun, Having tinedrew in the ice, his sailors 
timudine on June 2Ist, 1611, 
and he with some others was 
declap in a boat, while the ship 
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by; 

I call—‘Is your name 
Mary?” 

She paused for a little 
while, 

“se Mawy when I’se 


dood,” she said, 
Her face all light with a 
smile. 


“What is it when you are 
bad?” I ask, 
In a voice unlike my own; 
The little one paused and 
peered around, 
Surprised at the change 
of tone. 
She looked at the flowers 
as if they had asked, 
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sailed away and left them to 
their fate. Hington was ever 
ralneed in regard to him trad. 
erfaw. 
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4. 


CRYPTOGRAMMATICAL CHRO 


NOSTICON. 


The name of an anniversary 
may be spelled by taking one 
letter from each of the ten 
sentences. Another letter from 
each of the last eight sentences 
will give the date. One of 
these letters occurs seventeen 
times in its sentence. 

The day mentioned herein is 
often called midsummer day. 
The special observances in old 
times were principally during 
the evening and the night pre- 
vious. The people all over 
England were accustomed to 
go into the woods and bring 
home branches of trees which 








they planted over their doors 
with great demonstrations of 
joy, to make good the proph- 
ecy respecting the Baptist, that 
many should rejoice in his 
birth. Towards night materials 
for a fire were collected in a 
public — and kindled. This 
was called a bonfire. This term 
seems to have been given be- 
cause the fire was composed of 
contributions collected as 
boons or gifts of social and 
charitable feeling. At least, 
this is one explanation. 
Around the fire people danced 
with frantic mirth and eestasy. 
The men and boys occasionally 








She questioned the bees 
with her eyes, 
Her bright little face wore 
a puzzled look— 
A look of mute surprise. 





But the little feet went 
hurrying round 
The flower-beds, ins and 
outs. 
I call: ‘What is it when 
you are bad?”’ 
She sighed; “I’se Polly 
Pouts!” 
By this time she had reached my screen, 
I mowed a little, maybe, 
And when she saw me, quick she cried, 
“Tse my own mamma’s baby!”’ 





——__—+@2————_—__— 


For the Companion. 
THE WAKE-UP STORY. 


The sun was up and the breeze was blowing, and 
the five chicks and four geese and three rabbits 
and two kitties and one little dog were just as 
noisy and lively as they knew how to be. 

They were all watching for Baby Ray to appear 
at the window, but he was still fast asleep in his 
little white bed, while mamma was making ready 
the things he would need when he should wake up. 

First she went along the orchard path as far as 
the old wooden pump, and said, ‘‘Good Pump, 
will you give me some nice, clear water for the 
baby’s bath ?” 

And the pump was willing. 

The good old pump by the orchard path 

Gave nice, clear water for the baby’s bath. 

Then she went a little farther on the path, and 
stopped at the woodpile, and said, ‘‘Good Chips, 
the pump has given me nice, clear water for dear 
little Ray; will you come and warm the water 
and cook his food ?”’ 

And the chips were willing. 

The good old pump by the orchard path 

Gave nice, clear water for the baby’s bath, 

And the clean, white chips from the pile of wood 

Were glad to warm it and to cook his food. 

So mamma went on till she came to the barn, 





A Midsummer Game for Little Folks. 


Such a beautiful, long day for a holiday, 
and no one remembers to keep it now, al- 
though many, many years ago Midsummer 
Day, the longest day in the year, was looked 
forward to with as much pleasure as we find 


in the anticipation of Christmas. 


The people had strange beliefs in those days, and they 
thought a being called Fortune would send them gifts on this, 
holiday if they went through certain performances to gain 


her good-will. 


appropriate and interesting for this twenty-first 
June, Midsummer Day. 

At one end of the lawn we will mark off as 
many spaces, six feet square, as there are players, 
not counting Fortune. 

Rope or twine tied to the fence at the back and 
to stakes driven into the ground in front, as seen 
in the illustration, will mark the boundaries nice- 
ly, and we will tie some small flags or bright- 
colored streamers to the tops of the stakes to make 
them look pretty. 

These spaces we will call stalls. 

About ten yards from the stalls, directly in 
front of them, we must stretch a rope, tying it to 
stakes or trees, so that Fortune shall be kept 
within bounds. 

Now bring your rolling hoop, and we will turn 
it into Fortune’s wheel by tacking two tapes across 
| it, as shown in the diagram. In the centre, where 
the tapes cross, we will tie a little bag, which is to 
hold a gift. 

Simple little toys, bonbons and cake, only one 
at a time, however, are the gifts Fortune’s wheel 
will carry. 

Come, little girl, whoever is to be Fortune, whip 
out your handkerchief and tie up your eyes, for 
| Fortune must be always blindfolded, then stand 


of 





Now suppose we make believe, for a time, there is such a 
person as Fortune, and one of you shall play her part, and we 
will have a game of ‘Fortune’s Wheel,’’ which will be very 





jumped through the fire. It is 
said that, until a very late 
period, these customs were fol- 
owed in Ireland on the eve- 
ning referred to. 


5. 
CHARADE. 
A silver, my jirst isa gift for a 


child, 
Oft presented because of his 
name. 








by the rope, which will keep you from going too 
far away. 

The rest of you scamper off and take your 
places, each one in a stall. 

Now, Fortune, walk up and down a little that 


you may not know exactly where you are, then, | 
standing so that you can reach the rope with your | 


hand, take your wheel and strike it hard, sending 
it down toward the other players. 

Whoever catches Fortune’s wheel may have the 
gift it carries, but no one must go beyond his stall 
to reach it. The wheel must enter a stall before 
it can be caught by the player in that stall, and 
when it enters a stall and falls to the ground be- 
fore being caught, the player whose stall it is in 
must change places with Fortune, become For- 
tune, and roll the wheel. When the wheel stops 
before reaching the stalls and does not enter any 
of them it must be carried back to Fortune, who 
will roll it again. 

Each time before the wheel is started the players 
in the stalls must change places. 

When one gift has been won and taken from 
the bag we will put another in its place and For- 
tune will roll the wheel until all the gifts are gone 
and the game ended. ADELIA B, BEarb. 





My second’s a word used for 
plant or for herb,— 
*Tho ‘tis searcely a word, 
you may claim. 


Of my whole the French peas- 
antry gather a wreath, 
And wear it on midsummer 
eve. 
To preserve from attacks of 
bad spirits or men, 
It has power—they firmly be- 
lieve. 





Conundrums. 
| What land was made originally from water? Ice- 
lanc 


What land has a special tax laid upon it? Scot- 
land. 

What is the difference between a child who has 
counted but ten summers and a popular game? One 
is ten, and the other tennis. 

Why is the sugar with which a ship is freighted 
| like a locomotive? It makes the cargo (car go). 

Why is a scholar at the head of his class like the 
letter S? He is in school, and always learns his 
| lessons. 
| Why are green apples like the letter T? They are 
| in-digestible. 

Why is an old-fashioned dress like the letter L? 
| It is not in vogue. 
| What tune do all men prefer? Fortune. 

What servant does every man become when he is 
|married? A groom. 

What kind of men do scissors most resemble? 
Peace-makers. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. “The leafy month of June.” 


2.1, Crow-n. 2, Ease-l. 3, Hero-n. 4, Table-t. 


3. Ex-cuse. x—qqq. 
4. Pain (pane, Payne, Payn). 
5. - . f 
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For the Companion. 
THE PROCESS OF DIGESTION. 


The process of digestion is not yet fully under- 
stood, even by the most learned physiologists. Ex- 
perimental digestion differs not a little from normal 
digestion. In digesting meat in a vessel, the pepsin, 
by means of which the process is carried on, remains 
unchanged in amount, while in the stomach the 
glands are constantly pouring out a fresh supply. 

Besides, as Professor Chittenden, of Yale Univer- 
sity, says, “It is always to be borne in mind that the 
living alimentary tract differs much from a glass 
beaker, and that, in the living subject, we have to 
deal with a complication of conditions not met with 
in artificial digestion.” | 

The digestive secretions are saliva, gastric juice 
and the pancreatic fluid. The bile, which is some- 
times reckoned with these, simply neutralizes the | 
acidity of the contents of the stomach when they | 
pass into the duodenum, aids in emulsifying fat, and 
promotes the peristaltic motion of the intestines. 

The digestive principle in saliva is called ptyaline. 
This substance changes starch into grape-sugar. It 
is slightly alkaline, yet a strong alkali arrests its 
action. This is one reason why bread which con. 
tains too much soda is unwholesome. Acid impairs 
the digestive power of the saliva, which is greatly 
weakened, for example, by an acid condition of the 
mouth, which characterizes some forms of dyspepsia. 

As the normal condition of the stomach, after the 
proper stomach digestion begins, is an acid one, the 
digestion of starch is arrested within about five 
minutes after it reaches the stomach. This fact 
suggests the importance of slowly and thoroughly 
masticating bread and all starchy foods. 

A principle called diastase, obtained from malt, 
nearly identical with ptyaline, is sold by druggists, | 
and is highly recommended by some physicians; but 
by other physicians it is regarded as wholly useless 
for the purpose for which it is prescribed, since it is 
destroyed by the acid of the stomach. 

The essential principles in gastric juice are pepsin 
and an acid. The normal acid is hydrochloric, other- 
wise kn»wn as muriatic. The action of gastric juice 
is confined mainly to albuminous foods, such as | 
eggs, meat, fish, peas, beans and cabbage. Alkali 
hinders gastric digestion. 

In some forms of dyspepsia acids of fermentation 
are found, giving rise to intense acidity of the stom- 
ach. To relieve this, many persons are in the habit | 
of taking large quantities of cooking soda. The} 
relief is not only temporary, but the evil is actually | 
increased. | 

The pancreatic juice contains a principle resem- | 
bling ptyaline, but much stronger than that sub- | 
stance, and one resembling weak pepsin. It also | 
unites with bile in emulsifying fat. It thus rounds | 
out and completes the digestive process. 











te cis | 
AVOIDABLE ACCIDENTS. 


A young man in Pennsylvania, in a spirit of | 
bravado, recently made a bet that he could put two | 
billiard balls into his mouth at once. He succeeded | 
in doing so, but a surgeon had to be summoned to| 
remove the balls; and in order to accomplish this it 
was necessary to make a slit in each side of the 
young man’s mouth. All this disfigurement and 
pain for a foolish piece of daring! 

Far more dangerous was the condition of another 
young man, who declared that he could put an open 
penknife into his mouth and close his lips. 

He tried it. The nerves of deglutition were stimu- 
lated; the muscles responded, caught the knife, and 
in an instant it slipped down his throat. An open | 
penknife, with its sharp and pointed blade, is not a | 
pleasant morsel to think of digesting. 

A physician was hastily called. “His chance for 
life is small,’’ said the doctor. ‘“‘He must eat all the | 
oatmeal mush he possibly can, and so ensheath that 
dangerous knife-blade.” 

Fortunately, this expedient proved successful. 
The knife traversed the thirty feet of the alimentary 
canal without puncturing that delicate structure, 
and the foolish young man—a wiser man now, let 
us hope—escaped what seemed like almost certain 
death. 

Recently, a boy thoughtlessly crowded a kernel | 





__ THE YOUTH'S 


of corn into his ear, and it passed beyond the nar. | 
rowest part of the auditory canal. Here it began to 
swell, causing the most excruciating pain. But, 
worse than this, in rude attempts to remove the 
offending kernel, the tympanic membrane was 
punctured, and the boy’s hearing may be perma- 
nently injured. 

Two years ago a young girl was about to sit down 
in a chair. A companion, in a mischievous mood, 
suddenly drew the chair away, and she sat down 
heavily upon the floor. The nerves of the back 


| were injured, and she has not walked a step since,— 


perhaps never will walk again. And this avoidable 
accident will cause a lifelong remorse to the one, 
and probably a lifetime of suffering to the other. 
The above cases convey a lesson well worth heed- 
ing. So easy was each of these foolish acts to do, | 
so bitterly hard, if not utterly impossible, to undo! | 
> — 
PRACTICAL JOHNNY. 


It was “last day” at school. The committee had 
come to the exhibition. There were several rows | 
of parents and relations, and everything was going 
on admirably. The opening recitations were given 
in front of a curtain which excited lively interest. 

| Atlastit was drawn. A high fence had been con- 
structed in some way with boards. In the middle 
| was a closed gate. The chief member of the com- 


| mittee stepped forward to make an address on “Good | 


| Conduct.” 
He told the children of the beauty and the necessity 


of right behavior, and he added that it lay with each | 
| of them to find the open gate to good conduct. As | 


| he said this, the closed gate upon the platform swung 
| slowly open, showing a large screen, on which was 
| inscribed, in large letters: 

Do Ricut. 


“This, dear children,” said the speaker, with an 
impressive gesture toward the opened gate, ‘‘this is 
the simple rule for good conduct, under all circum. 
stances and at all times. And now, how can we all 
understand this allegory, and know how the gate is 
opened?” 

Up shot the hand of a small boy in the front seat. 
He waved it eagerly, and almost snapped his fingers, 
in his desire to reply. 

“Well, Johnny?” 

“There’s a string round behind wot teacher pulls, 
and that jerks it right open. I see it at recess!” 
said Johnny, the practical. 


ee ne 
STOLEN BY MICE. 


In Mr. Davin’s “Irishman in Canada,” is told # 
very good bear-and-mouse story which is better than 
the average invention in that line. A settler had 
gone into “the bush’ and worked one season before 
bringing his family to their new home. Having 
built his house and cleared some land, he thought of 
returning for his wife and children. 


He had, with other money, one hundred and fifty 
dollars in silver. This, on account of its weight, he 
determined not to take with him, but to bide it in 
the hollow of atree. He put it in a stocking and 
hung it up in a hollow trunk. 

When the settler and his family came home the 
next summer, they found that an old bear had made 
the house his abode during the winter, and on going 
to the tree for his money, the man was not a little 
disappointed to find it—gone! 

His mind hovered round his money, and he haunted 
the tree. At last he determined to cut itdown. At 
the base, hope revived when he saw portions of the 
paper and the stocking cut up fine, forming, together 
with grass and leaves, a wood-mouse’s nest. Beneath 
the nest was the hundred and fifty dollars in the 
midst of mould and rotten wood. 


al a 
OUT OF BREATH. 


The unusual is invariably prized, and the savage 


| who exchanges his gold and silver for worthless 


beads displays one of the commonest traits of 
variety-loving human nature. An amusing illustra- 
tion of this tendency to exalt what is rare is given 
by a yachtsman who paid a flying visit to Holland. 


At Groningen we visited the Plantaage, a ver 
pretty park laid out three years ago on the site of 
the dismantled fortifications. 

“There is a fine hill in the Plantaage,” said my 
guide, ‘‘and from the summit of it you will be able 
to see the country for a great distance.” 

It interested me greatly to hear that there was 
such athing as a hill in Holland. 

“But where is it?” said I, looking round the inter 
minable plain. ‘I can see no hill.”’ 

“It is just over there, but you cannot see it, for it 
is hidden by that bush.” 

The hill proved to be an artificial mound, not 
twenty feet in height, but when my companion 
reached the summit, so deceived was he by his 
imagination that he heaved a deep sigh, mopped his 
face, and dropped exhausted into a chair. 


— 
HIS REAL NAME. 


Flowers have their book names, known only by 
scholars, and their common names, known by chil 
dren and people in general. Something like this is 
true also of men and women, especially in the rural 
districts. 

A stranger in a New Hampshire country town was 
searching for the house of a friend. 

_ “Can you tell me where Colonel Thayer lives?” he 
inquired of a boy who was passing by. 

“Don’t know any such man,” replied the boy, as 
he passed on; but suddenly turning back, he shouted, 
“Ye don’t mean Bill Thayer, do ye?” 

“Yes,” said the gentleman. 

“Well, he lives right in that there yaller house, 
the second to yer left,” explained the grinning boy.— 
Canners’ and Grocers’ Gazette. . 

sicstehtlllcanenanitee 
STATE ABBREVIATIONS. 


The most egotistical of the United States, ““Me.;” 
most religious, ‘‘Mass.;’? most Asiatic, ‘Ind.;” 
father of States, “Pa.;’? most maidenly, ‘“Miss.;” 
best in time of flood, “‘Ark.;’”? most useful in haying- 
time, ‘‘Mo.;” decimal State, ‘‘Tenn.;” State of ex- 
clamation, ‘La.;”? most astonishing State, “O.;” 
most unhealthy State, ‘Ill.;”’ State to cure the sick, 
“Md.;”’ State for students, ““Conn.;” State where 
there is no such word as fail, ““Kan.;” not a State 
for the untidy, “‘Wash.” 


——————_—o— ——— 
NO MISTAKE. 


It is hard to prove a negative, but it seems to be 
not absolutely impossible. 

“‘My boy,” said a father, “I shall have to punish 
you for breaking this vase.” 

“Oh, but he didn’t break it!” spoke up the boy's 
sister. 

“How do you know that?” said the father. 

“IT saw him didn’t!” answered the little girl, 
triumphantly. 
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COMPANION. 


Barry’s Tricopherous eradicates scurf and dan- | % 
druff, cures diseases of the scalp and hair. 50 cents.(Adv. gi7p 
- — 


cUT. 






Our stop watch is adapted 
for the accurate timing of all 
Traces. 

A time-keeper as well 
as a timer. 
Gold Plated Case, $9.00. 
Nickel ay 7. 

On receipt of price, we will 
ship, free of charge, to any 
part of the United States or 
‘anada, or on receipt of 50 cts, 
to guarantee express charges, 
will ship C. 0. D., with privi- 
lege of examination, 

We guarantee our Watches in 
every particular. 

For sale by all jewellers, or send stamp for Illustrated 


Bargains! Bargaills! “wianbaecan watch Co, 


| Salesrooms, 234 & 235 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


Hang a STANDARD THERMOMETER in the Chil- 
dren’s sleeping room and save mother’s worry. (Ader. 


The Human Hair.—How many persons abuse this 
delicate and beautiful ornament, by burning it with a/co- 
holic washes, and plastering it with grease, which has no 
affinity for the skin, and is not absorbed. Burnett’s Co- 
coaine, a compound of Cocoa-nut Oil, ete., is unrivalled 
as a dressing for the hair—is readily absorbed, and is 
peculiarly adapted to its various conditions, preventing 
its falling off and promoting its healthy growth. [Adv. 








WHERE 
INSURED? 
In Boston, at the 
office of Hub Gore 
Makers, the largest 
manuf’urers of Shoe- 
Elastic in America. 
This Trade Mark on 


Special Bargains in Medium 
Weight Suits at $10, just marked 
down from $12, $14, $15. 

No Such Values in $10 Suits 
were ever offered. 


HUNDREDS OF 


WORSTED SUITS 
At $10, Worth $15. 


HUNDREDS OF 


WORSTEDPANTS. 
| At $2.50, Worth $4. 


HUNDREDS OF 


WORSTED VESTS 


ARE 


YOUR 


CONGRESS 





SHOES 





the inside of the Elas- 
tic is the Insurance 
Seal Stamp. 

HOW Insured? 
By this Legal Docu- 


INSURED? 





panies the shoes. 


ment which accom- 





INSURANCE CERTIFICATE. 


} 
| Boston, Mass., Dec. 15, 1888. 





Only $1.50, Worth $3. 


Indigo Blue Flannel Suits, 


| Cut Single Breasted, Only $6. 
Scotch Mixed Spring Overcoats, Only $8. 
SHIRT WAISTS. | 


We offer 100 dozen Garnier Print 
Waists at only 20 cents each, or three for 
half a dollar. 


This {usure 5 to the wearer of these 
shoes perfect service of the Gore for ONE 
AND ONE-HALF YEARS /rom date letter 
in Trade Mark. If the Elastic fails within 
eighteen months, send the shoes by express, at 
our expense, from any part of the United 
States, Canada, Mexico, West Indies, or 
Sandwich Isl’ds, and we will insert new Gorein 
Jinest manner, and return shoes free of expense. 
Signez, , HUB GORE MAKERS, Boston, Mass. 
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100 dozen SUMMER UNDERWEAR, 


White and Clouded, only 50 cts. WHAT Insured ?— The Zastic Gore. 


king. 
Lawn Tennis Hats and Caps for Men | sumer! pares 4 SUCH Jeet, Better. 
and Women, Boys and Girls, in great | , Losing Shape. sHogs ) Feel Better. 
variety, at 25 cents, 50 cents, 75 cents and Wearing Out. Last Longer. 


$1. G. A. R. Hats only $1. 


Particular Attention paid to Mail Orders. 


Sample garments sent to any address, | —_—— 
C. O. D., with privilege of tion, to be | WRITE WITH 


fetared at ot cxpente at stator, TADELLASELNS 
Commonwealth Clothing House, | ,:.scs 


More durable than pure steel, and smoother than gold. 
Cor. Washington and Kneeland Sts., 


mind them of your Stationer. Send 10 cents for sam- 
Boston, Mass. 


WHERE Sold ?—xverywhere. They cost 


no more, and come in every desirable grade and 
| make. Write us for list of dealers in your locality. 
| (Copyright, 1889, by Hub Gore Mak ) 


ples of 12 styles. $125 per gross. ST. PAUL BOOK 
AND STATIONERY CO., St. Paul, Minnesota. 
H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., New York. (Name this paper.) 








| Don't spoil your feet with CHEAP SHOES! 
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“‘Korrect Shape.’ 
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REGISTERED 


IT CONFORMS TO SHAPE OF THE FOOT. 
If you want perfection in fit. with freedom from corns and all discomfort, 
you will always wear the Burt & Packard Shoe. 


It is acknowledged as the most comfortable, the best wearing, and the most stylish 
gentlemen’s shoe made in the world. 


The Burt & Packard Shoe costs no more than any other fine shoe, 
though none approach it in value. 


All styles in Hand-made, Hand-welt and Burtwelt; also Boys’ and Yourus’. 
| If not sold by your dealer, send his name and your address to 


Packard & Field, were roene, Brockton, Mass, 








Wear the Burt & Packard“ Korrect Shape.” 
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For the Companion, | 


IN THE TRENCHES BEFORE 
SEBASTOPOL. 


By General Viscount Wolseley. 


The of man, actuaries tell us, is 
only about thirty-three years, notwithstanding the 
psalmist’s comforting allusions to the three-score and 
ten which he seems to have calculated upon. The | 
man of fifty-four, who looks back to events which 
oceurred thirty-three years ago, is apt to shudder as 
he does so, if he be one who has never been able to 
conquer the instinctive fear of death. With closed 
eves, as with weak-headed folk from the edge of a 
precipice, he draws back from a contemplation that | 
painfully reminds him of how little sand still re- 
mains in the hour-glass of his life. 

But whether we have or have not any great dread 
of the thin old gentleman with the scythe,—alter. | 
nately called the friend and enemy of mankind, 
according to our mood,—still these thoughts give 
rise to sad reflections, to reflections not eas 
ized or understood by the young. 

Most of us lead such busy lives that we think but 


| 


average age 





ily real- 


little. Amongst the few who do think, happy is the 
man who ean look back, and with God in his 


thoughts, feel that he has lived more for his country 
and for others than for himself. 

When I look round at my old comrades, I feel,— 
perhaps it is because I am myself a soldier,—how 
much happier they should be on this account than 
the professional and mercantile man of civil life. 

I daily meet men, now gray with years, 
many crippled and infirm from wounds or 
hardships, in whose sober gait it is diffi- 


hn 


| experienced eye, and consequently to be dodged 


with tolerable certainty by an agile man. At first, 





all thought it necessary to lie down until the shell | 


burst. By doing so, one presented a far smaller 
mark, and when lying on the ground it is often easy 
to obtain cover for the head or body. 

That short period when the fuse hissed and seemed 
to splutter between the shell striking the ground 
and its bursting was always one of suspense, when 
men held their breath if the shell were near. With 
what a pleasant feeling of relief one rose unhurt 
after the explosion! What numerous instances of 
hair-breadth escapes could be related! This practice 
of lying down for a mortar shell had come down to 
us from the days of Wellington in Spain, and possi- 
bly from those of Marlborough in Flanders. 

Sebastopol was an immense arsenal for both army 





and navy; its stores of guns, mortars and of ammu- | 


nition were practically inexhaustible. For every 
shell we could bring from England and convey to 
our trenches, the Russians had fifty, on the spot, 
ready for use. Those whom duty took most fre- 
quently to the trenches were at last so accustomed 
to this shell fire, so expert in telling by the sound of 
the shell’s flight whereabouts it would fall, that after 
some time they became very indifferent to it. 

The officer I relieved one evening, bade me good-by 
at a mortar battery, where at the time a sort of duel 
wis being carried on with the Russians, whose prac- 
tice just then was bad, and their fuses still worse. 
A shell of theirs had just burst far up in the air, 
somewhere about its highest point of flight. Before 
the mocking laughter it occasioned had entirely 
ceased, a sergeant came running back to report that 
my friend, who had only just relieved me, was 
killed. When in the act of lighting his pipe, a heavy 
splinter of the shell over whose untimely explosion 
we had been so merry, had killed him on the spot. 

The siege of Sebastopol is without doubt in many 
ways the most remarkable one in history, minus the 
Homer to sing its eventful story. Its length alone 
would make it memorable, if no other circumstances 
cqambined to do so. 

Oh, how never-ending it seemed to us! Especially 
to the young and inexperienced, it was as if we had 
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as a soldier, and for the credit of his regiment to | parallel, alongside an officer who was giving me 


keep out of hospital, and, what he termed, ‘at his | 
duty.” Many I have seen return from the trenches 
to lie down in their tents, and there die from actual | 


want of proper sustenance. 


Surely their conduct should not remain unrecorded, | 


for in dying they taught man a lesson that every 
English-speaking boy should know by heart, all 
honor be to their memory, for they fought and 
endured, knowing well how small were their chances 
of any substantial reward. Military honor, and the 
deepest sense of pride in doing their duty, and a 
dread lest it should be thought they in any way 
shirked or avoided it, is to the real soldier what 
religious faith is to the martyr. For it, and in its 
sause, our men died by hundreds before Sebastopol. 

It is when badness and insufficiency of daily food 
are accompanied by all the misery which is added by 
cold, poor clothing and exposure to such rain, snow 
and bitter wind as we there experienced, that you 
find men die from actual want 

Our doctors said that their most heart-rending 
duty then was, day by day, to refuse admittance to 
hospital to those whom they knew to be seriously ill, 
and so reduced in strength by diarrhoea and dysentery 
as to be really unfit for duty. They did so, because 
the necessities of our position required the services 
of every man capable of carrying a rifle. 

Our numbers were so weakened through losses in 
action and the winter hardships, that companies 
often marched to the trenches consisting of not 
more than ten men each. Indeed, with all the 
information supplied on these heads to the enemy 
by our own newspapers, it was often a wonder to us 
at the time that the Russians did not make more 
frequent sorties. 

The march to the trenches was effected in the dark 
when possible, so that the arrival of the reliefs 
should not attract the enemy’s attention. During 
the winter days our usual work was clearing the 
drains and the batteries of mud and water, filling 
sand-bags for the next night’s work, relaying gun 
platforms, and whatever could be done without the 
enemy’s knowledge. 

We did not dare to embark upon any work that | 


instructions for the coming night. Two sergeants 
stood together facing us, listening to the orders 
which I wrote in my pocket-book. 

Whilst so occupied, in what we conceived to be a 
very safe spot, down tumbled both the sergeants in 
front of us, as a shell rushed past, so close that we 
felt its wind. One man’s head had disappeared, and 
the other’s face was horribly mangled, his jawbone, 
as we supposed it to be, obtruding from a ghastly 
wound, 

The next morning I inquired in camp how the 
man was, and learned he had not been touched by the 
shell, but that his terrible wound was made by the 
jawbone of the other sergeant, which was driven 
into his face. Indeed, a little reflection ought to 
have told us that no man could be seriously wounded 
in the head by the blow of a shell and still live. 

The day duty, especially during the winter, was 
generally light, but it was a cold, wet and dreary 


| occupation. 


We were relieved about sunset, when,—generally 
well-soaked through,—we marched home to a very 
wet camp, all round which and in which the mud 
was ankle-deep. No dry clothes, or warm fire, or 
hot meal awaited our return. Almost every officer 
had some sort of raised bed, but the sergeants and 
privates alike slept on the wet ground in their wet 
clothes, and with only a couple of damp and very 
inferior blankets as bedding. 

The private’s supper was some biscuit and gen 
erally a “tot” of rum, with sometimes, if the camp 
was well managed, a tin of hot tea. A pot of jam 
or a box of sardines with ration biscuit was the 
officer’s usual evening meal, but as our servants did 
not do trench duty, they were generally able to have 
hot tea or some hot preserved soup ready for their 
masters’ return from the trenches. 

What did most to kill our men was want of fuel 
to cook with. Before any fire could be made, men 
had to march a mile or two to dig up the roots of 
the brushwood that had stood on the heights at 
Inkerman. The brushwood had quickly disappeared, 


| but their roots constituted our coal-mine during our 


first winter. It was asad sight to see the poor, wet 
and tired soldier of his knees, trying to 
kindle enough fire with these damp roots 





cult to recognize the wild ensign or the 
reckless captain with whom I laughed 
time away thirty-three years ago in the 
Crimea. They carry nothing that indicates 
to the youth of this generation, how gal- 
lantly they fenced with death in the days 
when one gallant soldier was to England 
worth scores of the vestrymen who nowa- 
days call themselves statesmen. 

To them, individually, the remembrance 
of that cruel siege, of that first winter on 
those bleak, cold heights around Sebas- 
topol, spéaks of noble endurance and of 
daring deeds. Peering back across that 
vista of years, one sees the bright, living 








faces of gallant comrades whom we laid 


in shallow, rocky graves there, and it 
seems but yesterday that their joyous 


laughter rang loud as their strong, manly 
hands grasped ours when we met in these 
trenches. 

Yet now, except by a few old comrades 
who love to think of the generous, unself- 
ish courage of those proud, gallant fellows, 
they are forgotten, and their very names 
lie buried with their bodies. 

Man’s mind is so happily constituted, 
that in the remembrance of events long 
past, especially if they be events of more 
than individual interest, we remember 
longest the great results and the pleasant, 
aye, even the amusing circumstances asso- 
ciated with them, and forget what was at 
the time, perhaps, not simply disagreeable, 
but full of misery and hardship. 

So it is with an old soldier; he loves to 
dwell upon the events of the wars he has taken part | 
in, but in doing so he leaves out of all count the | 
hardships, the misery he endured, and remembers | 
only the glory achieved. 

Before the winter gf 1854-55 set in with all its 
rain, snow, piercingly cold winds and unusual rigor, 
life in the trenches, during the day, was by no means 
unpleasant. To the young, earnest and eager soldier 
it was, of course, full of interest, although after the 
battle of Inkerman it was very evident to those with 
any knowledge of war, that a winter of trench-work 
was before us. 





Even those of us who were well-read in the history 
of our sieges in Spain under Wellington,—and we 
had very few amongst us then who knew anything 
ut all of military history,—had little conception of 
what a siege would be in such a climate and at such 
a distance from home. 

The ordinary routine of daily duty was as follows: 
The companies detailed for the trenches from each 
battalion “fell in” about five o’clock in the morning, 
and marched in the dark to the first parallel, where | 
they were told off by the field officer on duty to their 
several positions in the miles of siege works we had | 
constructed. 


If your post was in the batteries in rear, you had | 
an easy time of it. You fired an occasional gun at | 
some working-party of the enemy, and you had a 
few mortar shells back in return. The large-sized | 
Russian shell was bigger than our thirteen-inch shell, | 
then the largest in our army or navy. 

You watched what seemed its slow, solemn flight 
through the heavens. Owing to its wooden fuse it | 
made a noise which is best reproduced by the words | 
“pitchah-tewichatah, pitchah-tewichatah.” These 
shells often burst in the air, when their great splin- 
ters, each of many pounds’ weight, came tearing | 
through the air with a rushing sound of anger en- | 
tirely unlike the seemingly dignified procedure of 
the shell itself before it burst. | 

When these shells did not burst before they struck | 
the ground, they fell with a heavy, booming thud 
that seemed to shake the neighboring earth, burying 
themselves some feet if they fell in our parapets, 
and when they burst, like a small mine, they drove 
clay and stones about into showers of dust. 


| 
Happily, the pieces into which they burst were | 


sufficiently large to be sasily seen by the quick and 


become soldiers expressly to take our turn day after 
day, and night after night, in its never-ending trench 
duty. Whenin camp, at least during the summer, 
we ate, drank and were merry, and raced our ponies 
to our great satisfaction. Thank God! it is impossi- 
ble to repress the bubbling spirits of fresh, sparkling, 
manly youth. 

The maudlin, puling, poor-hearted creature to be 
met with often in the garb of aman, even in armies, 
soon discovered he had no calling for a soldier’s life. 
He felt he had had enough of it after a week or two 
on the daily ration of one or two hard navy biscuits, 


with a piece of very heavy, red ‘“‘salt junk’? about as 


large as an old-fashioned watch. 

Personally I managed to obtain enough food,—I 
say nothing of its quality,—thanks to my enterpris- 
ing servant. He was a Londoner, and so also was a 
Commissariat butcher who was camped near us. The 
offal of all animals killed is by custom the perquisite 
of the butcher, so a bargain was struck between the 


| two cockneys, in accordance with the terms of which 


I paid him a guinea a week, and he supplied myself 
and servant with hearts and livers. 

Our clothing was as insufficient as our food, and 
not suited to the rigorous climate of the Crimea. In 
the winter the cold was excessive, and our trenches 
were often for days mere ditches of mud and water. 
All ranks suffered much, accordingly, from the want 
of long boots. 

In returning to camp one afternoon, I overtook a 
merchant-seaman, who had come from Balaclava to 
have a glimpse of Sebastopol. He stopped to inquire 
the road, when my eyes soon fastened on the good, 
warm pea-jacket and long boots he wore. I felt they 
were just what I wanted for trench work. A short 
bargain made them mine. We parted thoroughly 
contented, he with my sovereigns in his pocket to 
get back to his ship as best he could, without the 
coat and boots which I carried off in triumph. 

I have always felt how much I owed my good 
health to this chance meeting, and to my servant’s 
contract for offal. I confess that I never pitied or 
felt the least compassion for myself or my brother 
officers; all my sympathies were with the rank and 
file who could not afford to buy boots or food. Day 
after day I have seen the half-fed, poorly clad 
private soldier struggle with feeble limbs to the 
trenches, trying above all things for his own credit 





would entail throwing earth over the parapet, for 


| the moment we attempted to do so, shell after shell 
was poured upon us, to which, with our very limited 


| 


| supply of ammunition, we could not reply. 


We 
were forced to husband all the ammunition we had 
for the much-talked-of and long-expected event, 
“the next bombardment.”’ 

The condition of things under which sieges should 


| be, and almost always are, only undertaken, was en- 


| 


tirely reversed. We were content not only to carry 
the siege on. without having subdued the fire of the 
place, but it was the attacking and not the defending 


s 


| side whose supply of shot and shell was limited. 





| 
| 


When posted in the advanced works, an occasional 
musketry duel was started with the Russian rifle-pits. 
I have seen men, when amusing themselves at this 








| 


| 


| 





game, jump up and expose their bodies to the sharp- | 
shooter’s view, trusting to being able to jump under | 


cover when they saw the puff of smoke from the 
hastile loophole before the bullet could reach them. 
To put your cap on the end of a ramrod, and show 
it over the parapet to attract the enemy’s fire, was a 
very common pastime. 

The men not on the lookout told stories, talked of 
home and their sweethearts, read any available 
scraps of books and newspapers, slept and played 
games. 

I was eating my breakfast very early one morning 
in a rifle-pit we had just taken from the enemy, and 
became interested in some men near me who were 
playing pitch and toss with halfpence. 

A fine-looking young fellow of the party, with his 
halfpence poised on a piece of stick, was on the 
point of throwing them up in the air, when I heard 
that horrid “thud” I knew 


|importance than the capture of Sebastopol. 


| 


so well, the sound made | 


by a bullet as it strikes a man, and the player and | 


his halfpence fell at my feet. He was stone dead, 
without a sigh, exclamation or movement of limbs 
or muscle. A chance bullet, in coming tirough a 
sand-bag loophole, had struck some stone that caused 
it to glance downwards. 


I have always remembered this circumstance, | 


because it is very rarely a rifle bullet causes such 
actually instantaneous death. But very many were 
the curious circumstances under which death and 
wounds presented themselves. 
remarkable instance. 

I was sitting some few yards in the rear of our first 


I shall mention one 


| 


to boil his kettle. 

We were all entirely ignorant, not only 
of war and its science, but also of all the 
arts of camp life, and cookery was a 
sealed book to every officer. 

In the company to which I belonged, 
there was a captain with two subalterns, 
of which two I was one. We were anxious 
to celebrate Christmas Day, 1854, by a good 
dinner. Roast beef we knew to be out of 
the question, but we were determined by 
hook or by crook, if possible, to have a 
plum-pudding. What would Christmas be 
to an Englishman, if deprived on that 
festive day of the time-honored food with 
which it is from earliest childhood asso- 
ciated in his mind? 

No gourmet who lives only to eat, ever 
had more frequent consultations with his 
chef over the flavoring of a supréme de 
volaille a la Lucullus, than we had with 
one another on the subject of this pudding. 
None of us had any very clear notions of 
how it was made, and one of the party 
declared it ought to be baked and not 
boiled, as the other two maintained it 
should be. 

At considerable expense and after many 
journeys to Balaclava, where every ship 
was searched, we were obliged to content 
ourselves with the following ingredients : 
Some very bad and very dark brown sugar 
that seemed strongly impregnated with 
sand, and flavored with the worst sort of 
molasses; some most questionable-look- 
ing suet, that smelt very high and was 
decidedly rancid. We could get no raisins, 
so had to content ourselves with dried figs cut up 
small; and as flour was out of the question, we used 
pounded ration biscuit instead. 

The pounding operation was performed in the 
hollow of a large shell-splinter, a round shot being 
used as a pestle. 








This horrible mess, mixed together as best we 
could, was tied up in one of my two only towels, and 
put down with much ceremony to boil. 

We had been told it required several hours to 


| cook, but, alas, before it had been long in the pot, 


our company was ordered off,—out of its turn,—to 
the trenches. 

This was, indeed, a blow. We had looked forward 
so long to this Christmas dinner, and had already 
come to regard our pudding with the affection tia, 
an old hen might be expected to entertain for the 
only egg she had ever laid. 

But there was no use in repining, go we must; but 
what to do with the pudding? That was a question, 
which to us for the moment seemed of greater 
One 
proposed it should be kept for to-morrow’s dinner, 
but his hungry eyes showed that his stomach did not 
second that resolution. Come what may, we resolved 
upon eating it forthwith. 

I remember that dinner well, and, indeed, I have 
every reason for doing so. We had some tinned 
surdines, then some preserved salmon, a little ration 
salt beef, and a great deal,—yes, a great deal of that 
dreadful pudding. Its appearance is photographed 
on my memory. I can see it now as it was turned 
out of my crumpled towel and rolled into its dish, 
the tin lid of the pot in which it was boiled. 

It was about the size of a nine-pounder shot, and 
as I strove to cut it with my pocket-knife, it seemed 
to me nearly as hard in texture. However, we were 
all young,—I was only twenty-one,—and such was 
our frame of mind that we would just as soon have 
refused to go on duty, as to have given up the inten- 
tion of eating that pudding. 

I think I ate more of it than the others. imagine, 
at least, that I must have done so, for in no other 
way can I explain how it was that the tortures it 
occasioned me were far and away more excruciating 
than the mere twinges of occasional pain which they 
only suffered. 

Having washed it down with a strong glass of 
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grog, off we started, and about two miles’ brisk | 
march took us about nightfall to the twenty-one gun 
battery where we were to spend the night. I shall 
not attempt to describe my agony. The nine-pounder 
pudding seemed to have resolved itself into grape | 
shot within me ; indeed, at moments I fancied I could 
hear the pieces rattle as they collided one against | 
the other in my inside. I was poisoned, as I now 
know from subsequent sad experience. 

We had a doctor with us, but what could he do? 
He had nothing to give me; his whole portable stock | 
in trade was a pocket-case of mysteriously 
shaped knives and scissors, with a propor- 


Fasten them together by laying Fig. C across Fig. 
B as in Fig. D. Screw them firmly together with 
strong screws, then lay the last stick across the 


| others, by fitting it in the two upper notches—(see 


Fig. E). Screw this on with two screws, one passing 


| through each of the other sticks. 


Now level off the top of each stick, according to 


| dotted line in Fig. F, and place the tripod on top of 


the centre of the moulding board, and carefully 
mark the exact spot where each stick rests. 
Remove the tripod, and at each mark, either cut, 





tion of lint and sticking-plaster. I did not 





want him to cut me open, so his instru- 
ments could not help me. He said I must 
go back to camp, and that he would go 
with me as I was too ill to go alone. 

I reported this to my captain, whose 
temper, never amiable under any circum- 
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behind a scraper or a harrer where you can’t find ’em, | 
than to set in a respectable sort of a nest. I reklect | 
one time when I was a boy, our parson, Parson | 
Alden, took it into his head to get merried; he was 
quite along in years, and all our folks sot him down 
for to be a bachelder. 

‘He lived quite a ways out from the meetin’-house, 
a mile, mabbe, and he kep’ an old nag anda carryall, 
but come spring time and pleasant weather he always 
rid a hoss-back. Bely Jackson was his hired man, 
and he was another oldish, rheumaticky feller, but 
he did well enough; parson wasn’t notional, not | 
very, and Bely’s sister Mahaly, she was housekeeper | 
and done the work. 

“I tell ye they was about confounded when the 
parson told ’em one Friday that he was a-goin’ in to 

Soston to get merried, and should fetch his wife 
home a Saturday; you see folks didn’t go a junketin’ 








stances, had lately become intolerable. 
He hated this campaigning life, and every 
thing connected with war. In fact, ut 
heart he was no soldier. But peace be to 
his ashes! whatever were his faults, he 
died like a gentleman, killed by a round F 
shot early in the Indian mutiny. 

The doctor and I started for camp to 
gether, the night being extremely dark. 

Before we had accomplished half the dis- 

tance my pains suddenly ceased, and I 

found myself quite well again. I told the doctor, 
and said I would return to my company. The 
doctor, the best of fellows, protested as my medical 
adviser, and when that failed, endeavored as a) 
friend to dissuade me from what he termed my 
ridiculous intention. He may have had some glim- 
mering interest in me, but I imagined his first 
thoughts were with his empty bed in camp; its warm | 
blankets and the quiet night’s rest they would afford 
were more in his mind than his patient. 

I was obdurate, but remarked there was no reason 
why he should not go on to camp, as he knew the 
way. Between the spot where this conversation 
took place and the camp, there was a shallow valley 
where the remains of dead horses had long attracted 
some very large und ferocious wild dogs. They were 
very dangerous, and it was unsafe to go near them 
unlesss well armed. I had sword and revolver, the 
doctor had neither. 

He was the most amusing of Irishmen, and I 
laugh now as I recall him brandishing the empty | 
soda-water bottle in which he had carried his ration | 
of rum, to impress me with the fact that, as it was | 
his only weapon, he would be compelled to return | 
with me if I persisted in my folly of preferring a | 
night in the trenches to a good warm bed in camp. 

There are people who look upon the soldier and his | 
career with horror, and to whom all military glory | 
isan abomination. I,onthe other hand, thoroughly | 
sympathize with the Westminster schoolboy who | 
complained that he could not sleep nor play because 
of the French standards taken at Blenheim which 
hung in the hall. That boy was, in my opinion, a} 
patriot, who gloried in the courage and manly virtues 
of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

I once heard of a good and pious family in which | 
the Books of Chronicles were peremptorily excluded 
from morning Bible reading, lest they should incul- | 
cate in the boys a love for the warfare they describe. | 

Now as I read history, the lesson it seems to teach | 
is that military courage is essential to the healthy | 
growth, the manly vigor of a nation. I vould, | 
therefore, advocate imparting to all young people, | 
girls as well as boys, a love and admiration for all | 
brave men. Where military virtues are unknown or 
slighted,—as used to be the case in China,—the life 
of the nation is in danger, and all civil and individual 
liberty is insecure. | 

Real military glory is virtue’s shadow. Nations, 
like individuals, can only hope to obtain it through | 
the persistent exercise of modesty, fortitude, deter- 
mination, endurance, temperance and obedience. | 
These are the military virtues which ennobled and | 
distinguished the race from which springs both the | 
American and the English people. 

Without those virtues and without faith a nation 
may for a time blaze and spurt like a blue-light, but 
presently it will most certainly die out, and sink | 
unremembered into darkness. 
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For the Companion, 


HOME-MADE TABLE. 


The materials needed for this table,—Fig. A,— 
are: three broomsticks, a moulding board, a few 
screws, some strong glue, and enough cherry-stain | 
to give the table two coats all over. 








Fig. A. 


Cut the broomsticks exactly the same length,— 
about two feet, nine inches long. 

Make two notches on one of the sticks (see Fig. B), 
one in the centre, and the other just below at one 
side. Cut one notch in the second stick, to match 
the upper one on the first stick—(see Fig. C). It is 
uot necessary to notch the third stick. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| and let it remain until perfectly dry. 


ik 


or with a red-hot poker burn, a slanting hole half 
way through the board—(see Fig.G). See that the 
tripod fits well into the three holes in the board. 

Have ready some strong glue, and glue the board 
on the tripod, by placing the ends of the three sticks 
covered with glue, into the three holes on the board, 
into which some soft, hot glue has also been placed. 

Set the table away where it will not be disturbed, 
Then stain the 
table cherry, or paint it black, according to fancy. 

An inexpensive, and at the same time a durable 
and pretty scarf table-cover, can be made of two 
yards of dark-blue denim, hemmed all around the 
edges, and outlined in some decorative design in 
coarse white cotton,—the coarser the better,—with 
white cotton balls to finish off the edge. 
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For the Companion. 


HAYMAKERS’ STORIES. 
Only Eggs. 


““Where’s that Sid?”’ growled Uncle Paphro, as he 
and his band of haymakers gathered under the great 
pine for their first noon-spell. 

“T see him out to th’ extreme end o’ the upper lot 
a spell ago,” said Zenas, deliberately. 

“Skylarkin’, I guess,” added Jonathan Bates. 

“Hullo!” said Sid’s fresh, young voice at that 
moment, from the other side of the brook. ‘Don’t 
ye gobble all the victuals, folks, afore I get there.” 

“T expect we’d better begin before ye do git here, 
if we want a fair chance at ’em,” said Zenas, whose 
appetite was quite as good as Sid’s. 

“You shet up, Zene!” shouted Sidney, across the 
brook on whose bank he seemed to be hesitating. 
“T’ve fetched my victuals with me, thet is if they 
was b’iled; ’n’ I don’t know but what this here sun’s 
hot enough to roast ’em.”’ 

The men all looked at him now; he held in one 
hand his ragged cotton handkerchief tied at the 
corners, and fuli of some frail sort of thing evi 
dently; for instead of splashing boldly through the 
rippled water, he picked his way as gingerly as a girl, 
and held his prize out at arm’s-length. 

“What ye got there?”’ asked Zenas, when at last 
Sid deposited himself beside the dinner-basket, and 
laying uis bundle down on the pine-needles, care- 
fully proceeded to wipe off his feet with a bunch of 
grass, and put on his shoes. 

“What do ye s’pose?”’ he answered, putting his 
head one side, and looking at Zenas with the air of 
a saucy blue-jay. 

“Well, ef I was to jedge by the way of carryin’ on 


| *em, ruther ’n by what’s likely, I should think they 


was eggs.” 

“Smart boy!” laughed Sid, as he untied the red 
handkerchief, and showed it to be full of speckled 
turkey’s eggs. 

“Somebody’s turk stole her nest; I got ’em up in 
the fur lot under a ros’b’ry bush in the corner of 
that snake-fence.”’ 

“Be they good?” asked Uncle Paphro. 

“T guess so. I rattled ’em. I expect she hadn’t 
got through a-layin’ yet, for they look fresh, and one 
of ’em is real warm; moreover, I heered her a-sayin’ 
‘queet, queet,’ out in the wood-lot. She’ll be kinder 
surprised I guess.” 

“It’s lucky you didn’t come onto her settin’ ; they’re 
considerable f’erce when you rile ’em on the nest,” 
put in Sam Turner, with an air of knowing all about 
it. 

“Don’t seem as though sech a big thing as a turkey 
could come out o’ them eggs, doos it,” said Zenas, 
meditatively. 

“Most things is small to begin with. I bet you 
never see a pine-seed, did ye?” asked Sam. 

“Dono as I did.” 

“Well, the’s ten times the differ’nce betwixt a 
pine-tree and the seed on ’t; yes, an’ twenty times, 
thet the’ is betwixt a turkey and a egg.” 

“Dew tell!’ said Jonathan Bates, dryly. 

“Great oaks from little acorns grow,’ quoted Sid, 
who still remembered his copy-book. 

“Great aches from little toe-corns grow,” followed 
Zenas; they all shouted. 

“IT see that into the newspaper once,” suid Zenas, 
a little chagrined. 

“I shouldn’t wonder, there’s considerable many 
things into a newspaper these times. But speakin’ 
about eggs,” said Jonathan Bates, “I do think hens 
is the curusest creturs! They don’t do noways what 
you think they’re goin’ to do; when eggs is worth 
sellin’ they won’t never lay, but when they’re down 
to sixteen cents they’ll lay twice a day.” 

Sid had to laugh; he was quick-witted, but Jona- 
than did not understand the laughter, and began to 
look dark. Uncle Paphro took his turn at the dis- 
course, to avert a storm. 

“They be, all of that, and they act so ’bout settin’; 





| they’d a sight ruther steal away in some odd corner 


all over the country in them days as they do now. 
| Let’s see; I’m sixty-five come fall, and I was ten- 
| year-old then. Folks thought marriage was a sollum 
| thing; they sot down and considered of it before and 
urter, and kind of schooled ’emselves to endure the 
yoke. 

“Our folks always thought thet the parson merried 
that flighty young cretur because she was left to his 
care, he bein’ made her guardeen, and he didn’t 
know no other way todo. Well, however ’twas, she 
come a Saturday, and the parson he says to Bely 
says he, a Sunday mornin’, ‘Bely, you tackle up the 
carryall, so’s to take Mistress Alden and me to the 
meeting-house.’ 

“Bely he was kind of put out; he hadn’t had time 
to wink, skursely, since the parson told him about 
this marryin’ scrape, and he knowed that old carry- 
all hadn’t ben out o’ the barn sence March, and 
now ’twas the last of May; but he-hadn’t got time 
to brush and wash and polish it up, and, moreover, 
he wasn’t a-goin’ to do it on the Sabbath day for 
nobody; he jest kind of spilt a little ile into the 
hubs and round where the exes sot in, so as it 
wouldn’t squeak, and he tackled up old Boker, and 
then he wheeled out the carryall into the yard, and 
hitched up the shafts and buckled the traces, and 
got in and driv up to the front-door. 

“Bely always claimed he didn’t see nor hear nothin’ 


“My aunt she lived down on to Cape Cod some. 
wheres. Her folks ketched fish for a livin’. She 
wan’t really my own aunt, but we called her so, for 
she was Grandsir Jones’s half-sister, and her name 
was Prudence Jones. 

“She was smart and good-lookin’, and she had as 
many fellers a-buzzin’ round her as a thistle-blow 
has bees; but she giv’ ’em all the mittin one after 
another. Finally, though, it did seem as if Mr. Right 
come along; for there was a spry feller belongin’ in 
Falmouth come home from a Chiny voy’ge one 
summer, and whilst he was a-waitin’ for another 
berth,—for his ship was goin’ to lie by for repairs a 
spell, and he didn’t reelly want to be out of a job so 
long,—he come over to Dempsey’s Cove for a lark, 
and offered to fish for a spell jest for fun and findin’. 

“So he went out with Jones’s crew and come in 
with ’em, and took a most amazin’ shine to Aunt 
Prudy. 

“She acted kind of off and on, as it’s nateral for 
gals to act, but after all she wasn’t so up and down 
with him as she was with the rest, and he felt a 
leetle mite encouraged. 

“He was areal cute feller, and knew how to steer 
a gal as well as a ship; so all of a suddin he went oti 
down to Falmouth, and said nothin’ to Prudence 
save and except good-day. Well, she’d kinder ex 
pected he’d have said suthin more, so that kep’ him 
in mind, and riled her a leetle, and that kep’ him 
more in mind. She was like most woman-folks, 
what they can’t hev, that they want, and what’s 
easy got ha’n’t no valoo to their minds. 

“She reelly sort of pined after Hiram Smart, but 
she didn’t let on. Meanwhile, he got come up with 
more ’n he meant to be, for in Falmouth he got 
word that the’ was an Indy-bound ship a-goin’ out 
from Boston in a few days, and wantin’ a second- 
mate; his mother’s cousin had dealin’s with the 
underwriters and the freighters, and he spoke up 
for Hi, tellin’ how that he was smart by name and 
smart by natur, and what good recommends he 
had from the cap’en and mate of the Sumatry, the 
Chiny ship he’d been in, so he got ’em to send for 
Hi. 

“°Twas a fust-class job, and they struck hands 
on’t dyrect; so now Hiram see his time was come. 











oncommon. I dono as he did, and I dono as he did; 
| he was a curus cretur, and they 

say there’s none so blind as 
| them that won’t see. 

“However ’twas, he driv to 
the door, and Mis’ Alden she 
come a-trippin’ down the walk 
as pretty as a posy, with a 
lavender silk gownd and man. 
tle, and a straw bunnet all 
bowed off with white sattin rib- 
bin,—I remember all that be- 
cause I’ve heered 
mother tell the 
story so often,— 
and a little flow- 
ered lace veil a- 
hangin’ off one 
side of her face, 
and a bunch of 
apple-blows stuck 
onto her breast, 
for the trees had 
a dreadful great 
blowth onto ’em 
that year, and, 
she thought, bein’ 
she was acity gal, 
that they was amazin’ 
han’some. Apple-tree 
blows! 

“Parson Alden he 
helped her in, a-holdin’ 
the reins himself, for 
Bely ’d cleared out round the corner, and 
Mahaly wan’t a-goin’; but she hadn’t more ’n 
sot down when she giv’ the biggest screech, and 
began a-fightin’ with her hands, and then there was 
sech a scrawkin’, and feathers flew, and the veil, too, 
and old Boker he begun to prance at all this noise, 
and the parson had to hang onto the reins, so he 
couldn’t help her. 

“For lo you! the old cropple-crown hen had stole 
her nest, and was a-settin’ on the back seat of that 
cearryall, and Mis’ Alden had sot down right onto th’ 
edge of the nest. 

“The’ is always a kind of an onexpectedness about 
the ways of a settin’ hen, that ‘strikes ye with sur- 
prise,’ as the hymn-book says; and Mis’ Alden she 
was beat. That old cropple-crown was naterally 
madder ’n a hornet, and she flew right at the 
woman’s face, a-scrawkin’ and a-sissin’. She clawed 
off her veil, and them white ribbins wasn’t worth 
mentionin’ afore she got through, for her claws was 
all egg. 

“Mis’ Alden she fit her good, and old cropple’s 
feathers flew along with the rags of lace; and the 
parson hollered for Bely, an’ by ’n’ by they catched 
the hen and got out the woman; her lavender gownd 
all smeared with them eggs, for she’d spiled about 
three of ’em, and her bunnet spiled, too, and she 
a-cryin’ and a-sobbin’. She was scar’t and mad, too, 
ye see! 

“Well, she didn’t walk up no middle aisle that 
day, and the parson he footed it to meetin’, and giv’ 
out the wrong hymn, and prayed twice over for the 
heathen, and was so flustered folks didn’t know 
nothing what to make of it. 

“As for old cropple she got her neck wrung, and 
next Sunday they eat her up in a pot-pie, and Bely 
got consider’ble tunin’ from the parson, now I tell 
ye! But Mis’ Alden never sot down onto a settin’ 
hen ag’in, you’d better believe!” 

When the laughter at Uncle Paphro’s story had 
subsided, Jonathan Bates “took up the wondrous 
tale.” 

“Well,” said he,—for no Yankee ever begins a 
story without that prefix,—‘‘Eggs is eggs,—” 

“No doubt on’t!” remarked Sam Turner. Jona- 
than rolled his slow eyes round at him, much as a 
big dog eyes a small cur, and went on: 

“— and you wouldn’t think they was of much 
account, bein’ small, onconsidered sort o’ things; but 


















I had an aunt come to grief from nothin’ but eggs, 
and ’twas some like Uncle Paphro’s yarn in the! 
beginnin’ on’t. 





He hired a smart nag and sot out for the Cove, and 
told Prudy jest how ‘twas, 
and finally talked so up and 
down and coaxin’ that she 
give in at last, and agreed to 
be merried right off before 
the ship sailed. 

“Well, there wasn’t 

a no time to spare, and 

as there wasn’t no 
parson short of Priest 

Punderson fifteen mile 

off, Hi Smart 
he got atop of 
his nag and rid 
off, full chizzle, 
tight as he 
could strap, to 
get the minis 
ter to come and 

join ’em. 
“*Twas noon- 
spell before he 

got there, and the minister 
he wa’n’t to home. He’d 
walked over to the Neck to 
see a sick man. So Hi he 
follered on a mile more. 
Priest Punderson hemmed 
and hawed some, he was a 
peppery little critter, and 
didn’t like to be hurried. 
Hows’ever, when he 
how it was, he agreed to go; 
and to help along, the sick 
man said he might have his 
gig that was a-standin’ in the barn, and his hoss to 
go over with. 

“So they got a kind of a half-wit boy that done 
chores about the place to tackle up, and the parson 
he clim’ up the long step,—Hiram had started off 
fust, ye see,—and if he didn’t set square down onto 
a dozen of eggs! The’ was two hens had took to 
layin’ there a spell before, and nobody ’d found 
’em, and them eggs wasn’t real fresh, and the parson 
was pernickity as an old maid about his clothes an’ 
need be! they don’t pay high for preachin’ in them 
parts. 

“*He didn’t feel real good when he sot down ker 
smash into them addled eggs, now I tell ye! 

““‘Jehoram!’ says he,—had to say somethin’, ye 
know! and I shouldn’t wonder if he said ‘Jehosha. 
phat!’ too. 

“Well, then there was a time; he clim’ down 
quicker ’n he clim’ up, a-streamin’ with egg, and 
a-hollerin’ for water and cloths, and, of course, he 
dropped the lines, and the hoss hadn’t been out of 
the stable for quite a spell, so what betwixt the 
roarin’ parson and the loose lines he set off, lickety 
split down the road, and I dono when they ketched 
him. 

‘‘Hiram and Prudy waited and waited, but nobody 
came; finally it got to be midnight, and Hi was 
bound to be on the dock in Boston next day after at 
sun-up for the ship to sail; the’ was a moon that 
night, and he could get back to Falmouth and take 
the airly stage for Boston. 

“There wasn’t no help for ’t, he’d got to go, wed 
din’ or no weddin’; but he left the ring with Prudy, 
and left her a-cryin’ and rode off. 

“Priest Punderson come next morning, but the 
bird was flown, and there wasn’t nobody to blame 
but them eggs! 

“The cap-sheaf was, that when that ship come 
back three years after, Hiram wasn’t aboard of her; 
and good reason! news come that he’d gone and 
merried out to Calcutty a gal whose father run x 
tradin’ schooner amongst those Spice Islands on his 
own hook, and was makin’ money like shot. Hi had 
made up to his daughter, a kind of a yaller girl, and 
been took in fust-mate, and had his eye out on 2 
fortin. 

“When Prudy heered on’t she walked right out to 
the well, and took her ring off and dropped it in, but 
she never said nothin’. She had sense, and arter 
that she married a longshoreman, and seemed to get 
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along all right without Hi. But she never could 


abide eggs!” 


Noon-spell was over, and the men went off to their 
rakes; nobody seemed to pity Prudy! 
ROSE TERRY COOKE. 


—<o—————— 
AGED. 

An Irishman was ordered to make a coffin, which 
he did; and to paint the inscription on the lid, which 
he did after a fashion that caused a little excite ment | 
in the churchyard. 


By dint of following the written copy, he managed | 
to get as far as “Michael O’Rafferty, aged —”; but, 
try as he would, he could not imitate the twenty- 
oht. 

i last, he remembered that he could write sev en, | 
and that four sevens made twenty-ei ight. So he 
finished the inscription, “aged seven thousand seven 
hundred and seventy-seven.” When they came to 
bury Michael, the coffin stood at the grave-side, and 
the priest spoke as follows: 

“Ah, he was a fine lad. He’s lying there so still, 
taken away in the very prime of loife. Young he 
was, too, only —” Here the priest looked down at 
the coffin- plate to see how old Michael was. 

“He was only,” said his reverence again, and he 
put his glasses on, and went nearer, to see how old 
- really was. “He was only,” he continued, “seven 
thousand seven hundred and | seventy- seven years !— 
Christian at Work. 


ae 4@>— 
‘““PROFESSOR.”’ 

Titles are designed to confer distinction, and lose 
their value the moment Tom, Dick and Harry wear 
them. A German scholar, travelling in Switzerland, 
was in pursuit of information. 


Professor: What is the name of that lake? 

Guide; I don’t know. 

Professor: Well, as a guide, you certainly ought 
to know. 

Guide: 
fessor!” 

To the same effect is the story of a Harvard pro- 
fessor who was accosted by his title in a Boston 
street. 

“If you must call me professor,” he answered, 
quickly, ‘do speak a little lower! The passers- -by 
will be taking me for a boot-black.” 


Yes, and have everybody calling me ‘‘pro- 





To cleanse and preserve the teeth use “Brown’s 
Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” Microscopical | 
examinations have proved that the use of soap is the | 
only safeguard against the accumulation of animal and 
vegetable parasites on the teeth. Camphor strengthens 
and relieves soreness of the gums. Price, 25 cents a 
bottle. Sold at drug stores. [Adv. 
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UMMER SCHOOL FOR BOYS, at_the paz: 
ant School, Roslyn, L. I., N. Y. Over. 
looking L. I. Sound, Send tor illustrated catalogue, 


WILLISTON SEMINARY, EASTHAMPTON, MASS. 


School for Boys. Catalogues on application. 


HELLMUTH COLLEGE, ¥°s,,.%oung, Ladies. 


London, Ont., Can, 

Has Few Equals and No? Superior in America. j 
Highest Culture, Literature, Music, Arts, Elo- 
cution, Business Course. Climate exceptionally | 
healthy. Cost moderate. P ppils may 
For circular, address, Rev, EL. N. Eng! 


















enter at any time. | 
, M.A. Pr: incipal, 





FRENCH 
DRESSING | 


—FOR— 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 
G2" BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


YOUR ADDRESS sos uno 


Mailed to us, brings you promptly 30 samples of 
cloth, guaranteed self-measurement blanks, whereby 
you can have your clothing cut to order and sent to 
any express or P. O. Pants, $3 to $5. Suits, $13.25 to $21. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO. 
11 to 17 Eliot St., or 18 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


Or call at our nearest BRANCH STORE:—285 
Broadway, New York; 3a: 3 Penns lvania Ave., 
Washing ‘on, D.C, ; 72 Adams St., 
Burnside Buii ding, Worcester, Mass. ; Gil- 
more House, Springfield, Mass.; 60 Market 
St., Lynn, Mass. ; 198 Westminster St., Prov- 
I.; Old Register Building, New 
Haven, Conn. 


fos) Our Little Pet, 




















LJ 
A most becomin 
suitable Flannel x... 
Y NV Sailor Suit for girls of 4 


to 12 years, in 
and Cardinal, 
with white and black 
braid. It is e —— 
adapted for seaside wear, 
and romping in general, 
and is without £ doubt 
| the most perfect-fitting 
[Y& 4 and inexpensive dress we 
j have ever sold | 


j YEARS,4 6 8 10 
/ — PRICE, $3, $3.50, $4, $4.50, $5 


, WS Jordan, Marsh & Co., 
“Lay 


Boston, Mass. 


avy Blue 
trimmed 
































The most fascinating Fourth of July Toy is the 


HOME GUARD SAFETY CANNON, 


using the No. 1 Cannon Cracker for ammunition, 








Devised by a cautious father for his own children, it is 
not only the safest of all cannons but makes fire-crack- 
ers harmless. It is 954 inches long, weighs 2 Ibs., is of a 
fine model and handsomely japanned. It is breech-load- 
ing automatic, can be fired rapidly and is approved at 
sight by every one. Sent.express not paid, on receipt of 
50 cents ; or by mail, post-paid, for 85 cents. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


Publishers “Youth’s Companion.” BosTON, MASS. | 


BROWN’S :: 























Bailey’ $ Rubber Shampoo Brush 














[Size,7 x7 inches. Patented June 4, 1889.] 


ERADICATES DANDRUFF. 


It thoroughly cleanses the scalp and hair of all 
impurities, leaving both in a clean and healthy 
condition, simply by using with pure soap and 
water. It causes no irritation, as is often expe- 
rienced from finger tips or a bristle brush. For 
bathing the neck and face, or children, it will be 
found delightful. It is made from a sheet of pure 
Para rubber, one side being formed into CYLIN- 
DRICAL TEETH WITH A FLAT END, and the whole 
as soft and pliant as a silk-handkerchief. Price, 
75 cents. Send us postal note and we will for- 
ward prepaid. 


WARNINC. 


Our patents on BAILEY’S RUBBER BATH and 
FLESH BRUSHES, HAND, TOILET, SHAMPOO, 
TOOTH BRUSHES and BLACKING DAUBER, WERE | 
ISSUED JUNE 4 AND JUNE 18, 1889. 

The public are hereby cautioned not to manu- 
facture, buy, sell, expose for sale or use any 
goods of a like construction, unless the same 
bears our firm name, as we shall prosecute all 
infringements wherever found to the full extent 
of the law. 


Cc. J. Bailey & Co., Manfrs., 


13% Pearl 'l Street, , Boston, Mass. 


SHOULDER BRACES FREE, 

















Braces. 
*Iaplnoys ay} Wo.Ay 


sat1o]o ay} puadsns pjnoys Apry A19Aq 











Mme, Demorest’s Health Shoulder 








— oe ice for these shoulder braces is 
r pair. ye will — one pair 
postage paid to e very subscriber 


The Mme. 5 Nemntoonecbe Illustrated 
Monthly Fashion Journal, 


subscription to which is 50 cts. per year. Send us 50 cts. 
i= mention YOuTH’s COMPANION, and we will send 
| the braces at once, and make you a subscriber for one 
| year. The Journal contains 16 pages, beautifully illus- 
trated, covering every possible field of Fashions, fancy 
work, home decor: ation, cooking, &c., &c. Addres 
Demorest Fashion & Sew ing Machine Co., 
17 E. 14th St., New York City. 
tiful Homes in the 


GARDEN #he wee 
all Free. Write for 
the new pamphlet, 

“The Great Reser- 
Ms O I and T. A., St. 
Paul, Minn. 
Bi | B 
icycle Bargains, 


A number of second-hand and 
shop-worn machines at ex- 
tremely low prices. 

Catalogue & Special List Free. 


Pope Mfg. Co., 77 Franklin St., Boston. 


seventy- 
free and 








of Montana is the 
Great Reservation 
of 18,000,000 acres of 
Free Lands. Beau- 


K4 


itney, a. P. 








For INVENTORS! 


- 7 3end for Pamphlet. 


_Faemon OF anealt, ass at ia, hades ont D. Ce 





BETTER NEWS TO LADIES! 


BUNKER HILL $3.00 
| CUSTOM PANTS 


Save retailers’ and jobbers’ 
profit. We are the leading 
manufacturers of $3 Pants, 


CET THE BEST | 


and GUARANTEE EVERY 
PAIR. If not satisfactory, we 
replace them with another pair 
or REFUND THE MONEY. 
Our goods are unsurpassed in 
materials, style, workmanship, 
and finish. We have large capi- 
tal,and many years’ experience. 
With our facilities we guaran- 
tee perfect satisfaction. 


1M 











facturers. 








WE ARE RESPONSIBLE. 


Goods direct from mar 


YOU RUN NO RISK. 








Send six cents with your 
addressand get aline of, 
samples with our unique 
sample card and a 48-inch linen tape 
measure, if you mention this paper. 


BUNKER HILL CUSTOM PANTS 00. 


129 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
California Branch, Room 9 Wilson Block, Los Angeles. 
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_Charming Girls. 

In the fashionable thoroughfares of city life we 
are occasionally led to exclaim, as some 

Fawn-like Creature 
sweeps by, ‘What a charming girl!’ Is it 
not true that this remark is suggested by the 
Lovely Complexion 


of the object of our admiration? It is no longer 
a secret that 


GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP 


makes every girl charming. The use of this | 
extraordinary purifying agent compels the 
banishment of all beauty-marring disfig- 


urements from the skin, and makes the com- | 


plexion as pure as a pearl of 


“RAREST RAY SERENE.” 


} For sale by druggists everywhere. Beware of imitations, 





Glenn’s Soap will be sent by mail, fee. 30 cts. 
for one cake, or 75 cts. for three cakes, t py C.N. 
CRITTENTON, Sole Proprietor, 115 Fulton 


Street, New York City. 
WHITEMAN 


MILK JARS. 


Patented, Sept. B, 84. 





Adapted for the delivery of 
milk in all cities and towns. 


An Offer. 


I will pay any reader of | 
THE Youtu’s COMPAN- 
SEND FOR ION a commission of 10 
per cent. of the amount of | 
any order they can obtain 
from milk dealers for my 

ars. This agreement 
must be attached to the 
order with name of Mie. | 
claiming the commission. 
You can obtain an order 


Price Lists 


and 


DESCRIPTIVE 


ARS, 
CIRCULARS others if you will try. 
Send for my catalogue, 
showing advantages which 
will induce him to give 
you an order, 


A. V. WHITEMAN, 
144 Chambers Street, 
New York, N. ¥. N.Y. 


DO YOU WANT MUSIC? 


If so send your name and address on a postal card for 
1889 Catalogue describing all the latest popular music; 
also telling how we are giving away any ve 
pieces you may select in order te introduce 

Woodward’s Musical Monthly 
($1.00 per year) in every family having a piano 
ororgan. We publish that very popular song, 

THE SHIP THAT CARRIES ME HOME, 
| a sample copy of which we mail for 40 cents. 


| Willis \ Woodward & & Co., 842 & 844 Broadway N.Y. 























absolutely Pure. 


er Ib. 
' Fine Teas on receipt 
* want Formosa or 
onty i English Break 
in Pure Goods. 
and enjoy a cup 


THE GREAT AMERIC! N TEA CO. 


ported, but I 


Freezer Com 


THE G00 


And All Lovers of Fine Teas. 
The choicest ever imported. 
known in quality, prices, premiums and discounts. 
A CHANCE OF A LIFE-TIME. 
Latest and Best Inducements offered in Premiums and Discounts to introduce and get 
orders for our New Teas Just Received, which are Picked from the Select Tea Gar- 
dens of China and Japan, none but the’ Highest 
Handsome New Premiums of Imported China, Lamps, &c., 
away W ith orders of $10.00 and upwards, or discounts made if preferred. 
3 and 40 cents. Excellent Family Teas 50 and 60 


of Good Tea. 


Nothing like it ever 
CET PREMIUM No. 27. 


t Grade Leaf being used. All guaranteed 
given 
Good Teas 30, 
cents. Very Best 65 to 90 cents 


Special.—We will send by mail a Trial Order of 3% Ibs. of our very 


of $2.00. When ordering be particular and state if you 


moy Oolong, Mixed, Young Hyson, Gunpowder, Imperial, 


fast or Sun-Sun Cho 


No Humbug. Remember we deal 
Send at cone for a 


‘rial Order to the pld Reliable 
‘or particulars agarose, : 
» 3l and a Vesey St., New York, N.Y. P.O. Box 287. 


_ ICE CREAM FREEZERS. 


The Peerless Freezers are the hest made, 
PLEASE EVERYBODY. 


WORE TO PERFECTION. 


maa Examine them at the Hardware Stores,!_* 


ENGLISH DupE.—Yaas, these Peerless Freezers are er very, 
very good; they must be imported. 

AMERICAN.—Oh, you just make me tired. 
think all these nice little boys and girls you see around are im- 


I suppose you 


tell you they are not; they are made right here 


— in America, and the Peerless Freezers are made by the Gooch 


pany, at Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A., with a big 


U.S. A., mind you. 


CH FREEZER COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


from your own dealer and | 











Curicura Remeoies Cure 
Skin ano Biooo Diseases 





rrom Pimpces to Scazorutas 


YO PEN CAN DO JUSTICE TO THE 

esteem in which the CuTICURA REMEDIES are 

he ‘ld by the thousands upon thousands whose lives have 

been made happy by the cure of agonizing, humiliating. 

itching, sealy and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp and 
blood, with loss of hair. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CuTICURA SOAP, 
an € xquisite Skin Be sautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, inte rnally, are a positive cure for every form of 
skin and blood disease, from pimples te scrofula. 

Sold everywhere, Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25e.; 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 





= Pimples, blackheads, chapped and —_ skin 


prevented by CUTICURA SOA 
| a 


#1 
«a 








Rheumatism, Kidney Pains and Weakness 
speedily cured by CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN 
PLASTER, the only pain-killing plaster. 





“ Great Offer to Ladies. 


oer FROM THE MANUFACTURERS. 


ASSORTMENT 
IN EACH BOX 











—— BY MAIL. 
60 cents worth of 


Spool Silk for 35C, 


That every Lady may try our Spool Silk, we have de- 
cided to send a box of six Spools, Black, that retails for 
60 cents, on receipt of 35 cents, and four cents for 
postage. We guarantee every spool contains full 100 
yards, and of superior quality. We challenge the world 
to produce better, and will re fund money if not found 
satisfactory. Avoid the middle men’s profits and buy direct 
from the factory. We are the only manufacturers who 

sell direct to consumers, this is the reason our price 
is low and goods the best. We are an old establ shed 
| firm and you run no risk in ordering from us. 


| Waste Sewing-Silk, Black, one ounce, 15 cents. 
|M AYHEW SILK CO., Shelburne Falls, Mass. 


EVERY LADY 
WANTS % ASILK DRESS. 


| This is your op- 
| portunity.A new 
departure. 
Sinks __ direct 
from the manu- 
facturers to you. 
Our reduced 
prices bring the 
best goods within 
reach of all. 
Weare the only 
manufacturers in 
the U. S. selling 
direct to con- 
sumers. You 
take no risk. We 
warrant every 
piece of goods as 
represented, or 
money refunded. 
See our referen- 
ces. We are the 
oldest Silk Man- 
ufacturers in the 
U.S. Established 
in 1838, with over 
50 years’ expe- 
rience. 
We guarantee the 
CHAFFEE 


| DRESS SILKS, 


=for richness of 
color, superior 
finish and wear- 
ing qualities, to 
unexcelled 
by any make 
= of Black Silks 
We offer these Dress silks in 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 











in the world. 
Gros Grains, Satins, Surahs, Faille Francaise and 
Aida Cloths, in Blacks only. Wesend to all parts 





of the U.S. It will cost you only a postal card 


to see for yourselves. Send a postal and we will 
forward you SAMPLES FREE with priees. 
0.S. CHAFFEE & SON, 


Mansfield Center, Conn. 
Refer, by permission, to First National Bank, Wind- 
ham National Bank, Dime Savings Bank, Willimantic 
Savings Institute, of Willimantic, Conn. 


with each Dress Pattern we pre- 
REGO CT sent the mayer with 1000 Yards 

Sewing Silk, and enough Silk 

Braid to bind bottom of dress. 
THE 6000 are delivered to you 


ALL CARRYING 








CHARGES PREPAID. 


Eerasuence 








Dr. SUKES’ SURE CURE CO., 330 Race St., Cincinnati, 0, 











| 
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HOW IRON CHAINS ARE MADE, 


All readers of the Companion have seen — 
chains, though it is to be hoped that none of them 
will ever have to wear one. For all that, they may | 
be glad to know something about the process of 
making them, a process thus described by the Pitts. 
burg Dispatch. 

The first operation is the making of the links. 


The material comes in coils, each containing from | 


eighty te one hundred and twenty feet of round | 
iron rod, which is of uniform diameter and of 
various sizes, corresponding to the different styles of | 
chains. 

A piece of this wire is L any - in the groove of a} 
powe rful machine, the wheel is started, a twisting 
motion imparted, and the iron comes forth in a spiral 
roll, looking as the outer strand of a rope might if 
se arated from the oo nt parts. 

he groove into which the iron is pressed, and the 
spindle-like arrangement about which the coil is 
formed, make the coil exactly uniform throughout, 
the links being the same distance apart, and of the 
same size. The machine does its work rapidly ; ; but 
little time is consumed in converting the eighty or 
more feet of rod into shape for chain links. 

The next step in the manufacture of a chain is the 
cutting of the links. The spiral coil goes from the 
hands of the first workman to another who places it 
ina long sheet-iron trough, suspended as high as a 
man’s head, one end being considerably lower than 
the other. 

One end of the coil is then submitted to the opera- 
tion of the cutting machine, which at a single blow 
strikes off enough of it for a chain link. The machine 
is regular and rapid in its motion. The workman 
has only to hold the iron in position, and from two 
hundred to two hundred an seventy- five links are 
cut every minute. They drop into a spout, and roll 
therefrom into a small cart, which is hauled away 
when full to the we Iding department. 

So far all the work has been done without the 
agency of heat, but the chain cannot be completed 
without the agency of fire. The final operation is 
welding the links together. Standing beside a furnace 
in which a hot natural gas fire is blazing, “the work. 
man seizes a piece of the white-hot metal with his 
tongs, places it on a die, and putting his foot on a 
treadle causes a spring hammer to dese end, giving 
shape to the link. 

Two other turns and two more blows of the 
hammer, and the link is completely formed and 
welded together. Another piece is then taken from 
the fire, and the open end deftly slipped around the 
link just formed. 
the first link was; another is added, then another; 
the chain is growing rapidly ,—so fast, indeed, that 
two feet or more of it has been finished before the 
red glow has died out of the first link welded. 

the small chain, which the workman is now 
making, the welding of three thousand links is con- 
sidered a good day’s work. More can be made of a 
—* size, and less of alarger. Itis hot and noisy 
work. 


It is then operated upon just as | 
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FRANCES E. WILLARD’ nent aga 
Glim 
| Years. Aupeblogrephy and history of 
| gold before issued ; 
Solicitors. For liberal’ terms and territory, address, 
| H. J. SMITH & CO., Phila. Agents Wanted. 
are quaran 


¥ OUND DISCS “2%:7%, 


a larqer per cent. of cases a 
similar devices combin The same ts 
the Ears as glasses are to the eyes, Posi- 









utes with our “Curver ou can 
all the pena as vcll, of not better, tre a professional 
greater cu We guaran’ 
_ Address, Ra Ww. KING, 52 BOND ‘aT. “CLEVELAND, 0. 
ov readily — and wheq 


tively invisible. Worn months with- 
al: AN out removal, a. A.WALES, LES, Bridgeport, Cone eS _ 
"85, R. 
piteher. A curve ts made by im a rotary movement 
to the ball ag it leaves the hand. The “Curver” gives ® 
og a by hand, and it results in 
TELEGRAPHY =: mr 
a tae at Easte 
man College, Po*keepsie,N-¥ . Expenseslow. Lines 
I} furnished with com cent ee tors. Address for cata- 
—e 


Each. 
Sample and instructions, 35 
logue CARRINGTON GAINE Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 








REELY'S 16-ct. Pant Stretcher. 


} Sold Everywhere. 
Bagging at the knee positively remedied. 

















| J ‘ (By mail 18c.} 715 Wash’n Street, Boston. 
hai ae I stamp 
° ‘actory 0 Ct 

eno Rca = ‘oods desired) 

LUBURG MFG. CO., 145 . Oth St., Pailada. 
Standard in Social pa Business 
pag aes sales. For prices ask 

r write Danks 

& Turner, Mill Standard B Book Co. 108 State St., 

_ Chicago, ,who wish to employ a few more good salesmen. 
NFENTS: Drapes and its causes. Experience 
of a sufferer iver complaint_a t jisorder, 

Food to be avoided to any 
JOHN H. MCALVIN, ak Mass., It i S City Treas. 


Adjuetab ining ~—_-) 
4 | LL’ MANUAL, 7asSrec 
k Agent, 0 
ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS. 
Constipation a reaalt of < ances. Foos | A. be taken. 
The Most RELIABLE Foop 









GES For anfants,f inva alge: 
pared ted tb th weak- 
Pot bem 4 sizes cans. Pam- 





hlet free. WOOLRICH & CO. 
on every label), PALMER, Mass. 


“Ox PuzzieWatcn Charms 


Most taking novelty out. Exact imitation of “ies 

lin Clover.” Size of a nickel. Gold plated. 
4 by mail, 1 Me one dozen, $1. ee 
taken. AGENTS 


STAYNER rs : 00., Providence, R. L. 


REELY’S CORK EXTRACTOR. 
Corks lifted out whole. 


Pham 4 play to do it. 
Sold Everyw By mail, 0c. 
715 Washinton af penton J 


PANT-STRETCHERS, FREE. 


Send 12 cts. for postage and packing. Best invention for 
bee J out wrinkles and bageing at ~ knees. For 6 cts. 
0 




















To relieve cramp » ant pe ate ts in the stomach use 
“Brown’s Household Panacea.” It is purely vegetable, 
and is excellent for both internal and external use.[ Adv, 

_——o— 

‘In a most aggravating case of Itching Piles I 
found instant relief by a single application of BURNETT'S 
KALLISTON. I would not be without it if it cost $100 a 
bottle.” FRED. MILLS, 115 Congress Street, Boston, 
Mass. For sale by all druggists; price, $1.00; or sent, 
express paid, on receipt of $1.25, by J. BURNETT & 
Co., 27 Central Street, Boston, Mass. [Adv. 

















BIRDS’ GES "Specimens and Supplies. 
argest Stock, lowest prices. 
New 2-p. cat, 2c. FRANK H. LATTIN, Albion, N.Y. 
der. Seils at sight. Sample mailed for 16 cents in 
BURGLARS Key Guard sells at sight. str cts. 
to $8 a 
hinee not _ under ho: yrite Brewster 
FRE Cutting by Will C.Rood’s Famous Tailor Sys- 
tem. Sadeesstons Magic Seale Co. ,Quiney, lll. 


, Hasselbach, be A. 51, Sandusky, ¢ one. 

to any address. M. EZ, Hood. 81, Providence, R. I. 
Safety Rein Holder Co., Holly, Mich. 
SPALDINGS GENUINE LEAGUE BALL “1 





A DAY at home selling the Bickel Tidy Hol- 
2-cent stamps. 
out-witted by Hood’s Spring 
S a day. eis worth Bs. -15 FREE, 
Our egy ty ae circular on Dress 
POSTPAID. $1.10. G. L. 
99 cts. 





t 


FOX, Detroit, Michigan. 








Wanted to learn Felegraphy. 
n 


YOUNG Best Telegraph 8 


existence. Cost of oornat a: Particulars free. 
*? 


Janesville, Wis. 


AND READINGS. We will send to any address on re- 
— ¥ of 30 cents, a handsome book, bound in paper cover, 

containing 400 of the best recitations ev er issued. 
Address, J.S.OGILVIE, Publisher, 57 Rose St.,New York. 


LEA Dixon’s “American Graphite” are 


pesqneed. If your stationer does not 
Cit 5 


keep them, mention THE YouTH’s Com- 
City, N 


Address, VALENTINE B 








PANION and send 16 cents in stamps to 
the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., of Jersey 
City, N.J., for samples worth double the money, 





APPROVAL SHEETS 


of Stam 







ps at 40 per cent. commission d - 

mer gets. ‘Agents wanted, hare <eopay = eect 
! Address at once, 8S’ DARD ora 

tor Tis South 9th St., Bt oon Miscourt, 











additional, if mention is made of this paper, we will 
— full line of samples of a". lon ing: inch 
ones ona full directions. ‘E PAN 

NY, 34 Hawley BAY oF nm. 
i I $13.2 25 ste 3B. 


Samples free, a. gate, © C.0.D. 
Manuf’s Pant Co., Whitton, Mass. 


Imperial Pen and Pencil St Stamp. 














Your name on this useful article for 
marking linen, beoks, cards, etc., 25c. 
Agents sample, 20c. Club of six, $1.00 
yy $@ Escin Staur Works, New Haven. Cong _ 
YOU CAN SECURE A LIBERAL 
MONEY a  pygppensation worn for the New 
gland Magazine, now by Edward 

FOR you. = “fale, D. D., and Edwin . Me 
. (le ader in the “Old South Mov: ement,” for 
the popular study of History and Politics). Send twenty - 
five cents for complete outfit, together with all necessary 
papers and particular directions, to New England Mag- 
azine Co., Wesleyan Building, 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


reely’s Adjustable Pants ! 


No buttons, no buttonhol es. 

Size varied’5 inches in 3 % minute. 

Made in 4, the usual tim 

Put on in 44 the usual time. 

Special chance given one tailor in 
every tow 

715 cahingten St., Boston. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


'FARGO’S ‘BOX TIP’ SHOES 


For Boys and Girls. 
__—« $2.50 SHOE FOR MEN. 

















bined” Guaranteed the ‘only one ‘in 
the world generating a = coominees 
ws yo ic as aan rrent. 
“entific, Powerfu urable, €c fortabl 
Effective. Avoid frauds. Over 9, 000 cured. Send 
stamp for pamphlet, Bleetrie Belts for Diseases, 


Dr. Horne, Removed to 180 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 








mpose. © of é4 a | 
,000 guaranteed. Big Mawar | 


OZ. 


JPARBLESS HOOKS. All sizes, No.4 to 10. Made 





““PARTED BANG” made of 


with pi 
Goods, 

D. anywhere. 
ufacturer for illustrated 
lists. E, BURNHAM, Chicago. 


natural 


size and color. 


Curly Hair guaranteed 
becoming to ladies who wear their 
hair parted, 


$6 up, according te 


Beautif 
reparation, 
tosmeties, etc. Sent C. O. 


Crake 


Mask 


Hair 


Send to the man- 


of music wire. No spitting out. No 


E nglish 


HOOKS 
pike or bass, lic.: 
rubber minnow 
Be. ; .; trout flic 
25c. post-paid. 
35c. post-paid. 


(IS MADE BY THEYAWAR RID Z 


ussia amentCo., 





for 


. 







trouble lauding every bite. 
25c. No. 


er doz. post-paid. 


doz. best; 


30c, 
5 wring Steel Bass Hooks, lc, 
SPOON 


75 ft. braidea linen om 





7 samples, 


2st 


"C *hine ese RIAss line, BO ft., 
Free list of C utlery and Fishing Tackle. 


__ MAHER & GROSH, 44 S St., Toledo, Ohio. 


— 


UNEC UALLED for CEMENTING a 
F aged chine, paper, leather, fy LrAy 






THE ONLY GENUINE 


T 


Gloucester, 
Sample 20catamps 


AT LAST. 


The ~~ Pencil! Shar- 


price- 


JUNE 20, 1889. 





Capital of Montanais grow- 
ing more rapidly than any 
<< ofitssizein the United 
The country adja- 

cent to the city is bak richest oon and silver mining re- 
gion in the world; tributary to itare the tertile valleys 
of the Missouri Prickly Pear and Sun Rivers. Mining Co.’s 
pay out $650,000 in wages every month; real estate is ed- 
vancing in value rapidly. We make investments of large 
and smal]! amounts,in realestate and mortgage loans. Cor- 











25e. 


75 ft. ree 








ust whatevery 


ing 
Has eight cutting edges, 


. , catches 
does not brea lead. Eentoney | 


all shav: 





ings, 


lated. Sam- 


aid, 25 cents. Age 
LESMEN’S § SIDE LINE SiN SPECIALTY co., 
ROCKFORD. ILLINOIS. 


_| Life of Man, Juniper, ete.. 


invited. Address Steele & Co., | Helena, Montana, 
A package to make 5 gallons 





ROOT BEER, 


25 cents. By mail, 31 cents. 4 packages, 
$1.00, prepaid. Composed of Sarsaparilla, 
etc. An agree- 


DR. SWETT’S 


{able drink, while acting gently and bene- 
ficially on the stomach, liver and kidneys. 
| 245 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston, Mass. 





Nr 




















HAVE A REAL 


every 
bicycle made. 
not high either. 


Senc 


way 


for 


catalogue and 
learn all about it. 


J Overman Wheel Co., Makers, 


Boston, Mass. 


BICYCLE! 


The Victor Junior is the 
best built, best finished and in 
the finest boy’s 

The prices are 





y InsURANCE 
@OMPANY. 


Se 








Largest in the World. 





ped 


PERFECTLY H 


3 PATENTED FEB. 19, 1889. 
The Vacuum Tip 


with Gun or Pisto 


Arrow 


d Target for 


ge AMUSEMENT. 


Please 
Mailed 1 for 3 rag 
Patentees and Sole 


For sale by all dealer 


LASTIC TIP COM 


Manufrs., Westen’ Yenes. 


ARMLESS. 









ALSO ISSUES THE 


Pays Policy-Holders 
St,000 A DAY. 


ORIGINAL ACCIDENT CO. OF AMERICA. 


BEST LIFE POLICY IN THE MARKET 















ade 
5S 











WARRANTED 


Made water U. 


Nov. 





SPECIAL. 


WATERPROOF 

and ODORLESS. 
SAVES YOUR —— 
Patents, 
13, 1888, March 5, 
Pat. in England and France. 
If your dealer does not keep 
them send 25 cents for a pair. 


Columbia Rubber Co., Manufacturers, Boston, Mass. 


Seamless Stockinet Dress Shield 


1889, 


Send for Catalogue (free) explaining our 
entire line of MEN’S FURNISHINGS, also 
containing rules for self-measurement of our 
well-known shirts to measure. Six for $9.00, 
express paid. The very best that can be pro- 
duced at any price. 

Money cheerfully refunded for any pur- 
chases not satisfactory. 


ANATHAN & CO., 


305 Broadway and 32 E. 14th St., New York. 





PIX Storing + ies ed one boots 
and shoes,and ali black leatner good: 
thatare soiled or worn by age or — 

to — Aw beauty of Taidhaad) 

















‘HOW TO 
BUY 
ON LIBERAL CREDIT. 


HAMPDEN, etc. 


TEED. Examination allowed oefore purchase. 


NAEGELE WATCH AND JEWELRY CO., 


Dealers in Gold, Silver and Gold Stiffened Watches, 

48 and 50 Maiden Lane, | 

NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 
Write to us for full particulars. 








THE HOME-GUARD 


SAFETY CANNON, 


a breech-loadin 
best and safes 
the children and interests everybody. 
out the United States. 





automatic gun for Fire-crackers. = 
of all Fourth of July 


Toys. 


Del 


‘or sale throug 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR IT. 


Made solely by the 








United States Patents, Dec. 27, 1887, and June 26, 1888. 
anada Patent, 1888, 


SAFETY CANNON CO., Brookline, Mass. 


fights 


e 











Ell WW ow 


LT a aD. 


OA A SINGLE ORGAN FROM THE 





































EES Dress Stays 


Plastic, pliable and | aheolutel 0 olays 
d by the e yard. k your dealer for them. 


WASTE EMBROIDERY SIL Assorted Colors, 


« 40 cents 
Waste Sewing Silk, black or assorted colors, a ber os. 
per po mn LE any jm NA the manufacturers of 
‘ate a poo 8 Art Embroidery and 
Knitting Silks, Eureka Silk Mfe. Co., Bostor, Mass. 


THE POSSIBLE IMPOSSIBILITY. 
















The newest and best wire puzzle. Jt seems to be a 
mechanical impossibility. Mailed for6 contsin in stam 
NTED. CL EVEL AND NOVEL’ ¥ 


COMPANY, , 889 SHERIFF STREET, CLEVELAND, Onto. 


FREE , CARRIAGE 


| OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
PHATONS, WA 


BUGCIES CARRIACES, 
oks. Best in the worta 
‘or the acoens 


ERSON & 
CARRPAGE COMPANY, _Elmwood * BAREIS 


BABY CARRIAGE 


liver free of Le. xe noe ec hicago. Send 
‘or Cai anufact 
62 and 63 Clybourn Ave., Chicago, ML” 





“We manufacture 
sell direct to ri- 
vate parties and de- 





to 










































Elise} 


ys 


you wish on 


ty, FOU 


isfied wit 
both w: 


¥ 


ith the 


N 
SS oS 
Noes ot 
= pore 
Nore ; 
ae 3 “ 
a 5 “justly Celebrated Installment Plan, 
2h : Vom ship youany O 
Ee} SA ys) Test Tr rial Ally ouhave to 
S/N, 
Ne wee f/,. DON'T WANT YO Y TILL 





j hiv ATO 

















= 


HAT YOU ARE ROVING WRITE 
uu + eas CATALOGUE AND M! 





ou ¥ 
TO 
KE FE 








Fj 


Li 


a 





m Easy Monthly Installm 





Poy p Se a Small Sum down after T: Trial ond 7 ce 








dl 
By 











Vx 





t@” WE CAN SAVE YOU MONEY! 23 
ANY ORGAN OB PIANO SOLD ON THE ABOVE TEEMS, 









’ 
al home| Full pete sent free to any ad: 


dress. 
11 communications promptiy attended to. 













Ll 


Bl 





a a a aa VT 




















mm 


tll 


fois toned 


tit 


si — | CORNISH & CO., | WASHINGTON, 


thi 









till 


ieclseadien 
New Jersey. ' 


{HU 


it 


{hl 


till 













Th | 





The body of this Carriage is made of selected bleache 
reed, with wheel guards. The upholstering is satir 
with plush roll, Parasol satin, with se alloped edge. 
has the Eureka Gear, finished the natural color, a 
tapered spoke wheels. 
the extremely low price of $15.00. 


gas SMITH’S er 
COMMON SENSE 


ROOM HOLDER 
) BEST 


IN THE 
WORLD. 












ids a Broo either end up; is never 
out of order. Keeps a wet broom 
from rotting by suspending it and 
i allowing it to dry out thoroughly, 
—| alicays keep its shape. Sample 
d ailed on receipt of 1c. Boys and 
Js can more than ‘double their money selling them. 
jgeauap for for terms. ders sent prepaid on receipt 








Address Se tees CUNCO. 











Manufacturers of Patented Sy ~Pa- 


We crate and deliver it free : 


A WATCH 


Our POPULAR 


ith 


GOLD Stiffened WATCH wit! 
FULL 15 JEWELED move 
ments, of reliable and well-known 
makes,as ELGIN, WALTHAM, 
ROCKFORD,SPRINGFIELD, 

, onliberal credit 


toany person of good character THE BEST WATCH 
EVER OFFERED for the price. FULLY GUARAN- 


20 North Ninth Street, 


_ {2 Refer to aay MERCANTILE AGENCY.“GS_ 


1 


The W. B. — 182 Hanover St., Boston, Mass. 









; 


Lipts bemenitces 


Pcrantrninwcomaeten tas >-wrntists eres 


ne 












